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BROKERS-— 





WITH 


MONY’S TMir* POLICY 


you can offer your prospect 
protection when it’s needed most, at low cost! 





‘TEMPORARY MODIFIED TERM 











Here are the highlights: 


e A five-year convertible term policy with 
modified premiums for the first two years 


e $10,000 minimum— issued standard and sub- 
standard 


e Can be converted at any time during the 
five-year period to the same face amount 
of permanent insurance 


e MONY guarantees above conversion right 
without medical examination during period 
policy is in effect 


e Issued to age 60 


e TMT is applicable to family as well as 
business requirements 


Mara 6- New York 


Lite Insurance —Accident and Sickness — Hospitalization — 


Retirement Plans...FOR INDIVIDUALS AND EMPLOYEE GROUPS 


MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 


e Sample gross premiums, dividend illustra- 
tions and illustrative average net cost for 


$10,000: 
illustrative 
At Age 30 Gross Premium Dividends t 
a i acetal (payableat endof 2nd 
and later policy years) 
First year $57.20 None 
Second year $57.20 $25.50 
Third through fifth years $82.70 $25.50 
Illustrative net cost | 
averages $52.10 a year A 
At Age 40 
First year $83.90 None 
| Second year $83.90 $32.70 
~— Third through fifth years $116.60 $32.70 
Illustrative net cost 
é averages $77.36 a year 
| ‘ +Dividend and net cost illustrations are based on the 


Company’s current illustrative dividend formula. They 
are in no sense guarantees or even estimates of future 
dividends, which must depend on future experience 
and the annual action of the Company’s Trustees, 


J 


INQUIRIES FROM BROKERS INVITED 








A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Mr. Thompson bought his first policy with this 
company twenty-six years ago. Today his Northwestern Mutual policies are an important part of his financial holdings. 





KARSH, OTTAWA 


“Why sell your future short because 
you feel financially insecure today ?” 


A message to young men and women beginning their careers 
by GLENN W. THOMPSON, President, Chairman of the Board, Arvin Industries, Inc.; 
President, Board of Trustees, Depauw University; President, Indiana State Chamber of Commerce. 


‘* TT's always tragic to me to see promis- 
I ing people hold themselves back 

when they could be doing bigger things. 

“Even today young men and women 
too often pass up their best chances to 
push ahead in their careers. They just 
can’t seem to bring themselves to act 
decisively. 

‘“‘Why? I believe a nagging fear of fi- 
nancial insecurity is one of the great rea- 
sons. And a good, tested way to eliminate 
it is with life insurance. 


“The man who starts buying life insur- 
ance early and regularly is not only pro- 
tecting the future for his family, he is also 
acquiring a savings reserve to help him 
meet emergencies. That builds self-con- 
fidence and makes right decisions easier. 
‘*‘An important feature of modern life 
insurance is that you can afford it early — 
when you need it so much. Choose an 
experienced life insurance representative 
to help guide your planning. His sound 
advice will cost you nothing extra.” 





A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
AGENT CAN HELP 
SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM 


B character, ability, and training, 
Northwestern Mutual agents are well 
qualified. Many have earned the designa- 
tion of Chartered Life Underwriter. 

Why do they choose to represent this 
company? It is one of the world’s largest, 
has over 99 years’ experience, and accepts 
applications only through its own agents. 

Because of its unique advantages, includ- 
ing low net cost, nearly half the new poli- 
cies issued go to present policyholders. 

For a sound review of your security plans, 
call a Northwestern Mutual agent. 


Lhe N O RTHWE STE RN M UTUAL Life /asurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





APPEARING IN TIME, MAY 21 AND JULY 16; IN NEWSWEEK, AUGUST 20 AND SEPTEMBER 24 
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ATLAS... 


. according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our job—thoroughly. 










Excellent territory still available in 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Texas and Washington. 
Write to— 


Harry L. Seay, Jr., President 


‘TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





NOW—WE ARE 
COMPLETELY MUTUALIZED 


Our Constant Aim: 
Greater Life Insurance Service 
To the Public 
Through a Strong and Rapidly 
Expanding Agency Operation. 
A fast growing, 
progressive company. 

A definite plan for advancement. 
A new and modern contract. 


Write: G. Frank Clement, Vice President in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 
Sruurance Company 


Home Office + Roanoke, Virginia 






A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OWNED BY AND © 











life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 


























%o Change 
TOTAL INSURANCE from 
Month 1954 1955 1956 1955-1956 
CS ee $2,626 $3,104 $3,742 a3 
February ....... 2,826 3,358 3,707 10% 
ees 3,479 3,830 4,612 20% 
ae ee 3,235 3,691 4,208 14% 
arc eae 3,338 3,608 4,543 26%, 
° OS Sie ee 3,189 4,026 4,344 77, 
Total six months $18,693 $23,422 $25,076 7% 
Cees eae 3,202 3,588 
i. eer 2,993 3,674 
September ..... 3,005 3,746 
oS ee 3,124 3,710 
November ...... 10,325** 4,598 
December ...... 4,141 5,857 
MES ccccdebwile a $45,483* $48,777** 
TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
January :......5 $1,766 $2,214 $2,470 12% 
February ....... 1,878 2,204 2,626 19% 
ee 2,408 2,792 3,046 9% 
| ae 2,215 2,507 2,875 15%, 
ER ee 2,148 2,585 2,986 16% 
WA. Seen 2,221 2,759 2,928 ty A 
Total six months $12,636 $15,024 $16,882 12% 
© ER eae 2,058 2,424 
EE oo i <0 2,076 2,577 
September ..... 2,000 2,362 
October ....4.. 2,147 2,586 
November ...... 2,307 2,765 
December ...... 2,503 2,903 
ee ee $25,727* $30,696 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
January ........ $438 $516 $450 —I3% 
February ....... 538 544 524 4%, 
a eee 589 590 587 —I% 
eee 562 517 527 ra A 
oe 596 581 581 0% 
1 he SE to 543 570 538 —|I% 
Total six months $3,266 $3,223 $3,149 —2% 
EA ccc o.5.cdie ae 510 528 
ee 536 540 
September ..... 525 561 
Oetemer ........ 587 571 
November ...... 546 549 
December ...... 498 511 
ee $6,468 $6,627 
TOTAL GROUP SALES 
De ee $422 $374 $822t 120% 
February ....... 410 610 557 —9%, 
eee 482 448 979 119% 
 _ eee 458 667 806 21% 
| NRE Se 594 442 976 121% 
| RS neneer 425 697 878 25% 
Total six months $2,791 $5,175 $5,045 —3% 
Ce eee 634 636 
A. ee 381 557 
September ..... 480 823 
October ........ 390 553 
November ...... 7,472** 1,284 
December ...... 1,140 2,443 
oc cre siperknss $13,288**  $11,454** 


* Monthly figures add to smaller totals than yearly totals due to the ex- 
clusion of credit life insurance and year-end adjustments from the monthly 
figures.—Furnished by Life Insurance Agency Management Association and 
institute of Life Insurance. 

** These monthly figures include Federal Employees Group Life amountin 
to $6,738,000,000 in November, 1954 and $1,925,000,000 (added to origina 
1954 estimate) in April, 1955. 

paw Massachusetts State Employees Group Life amounting to $64,- 
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insurance stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 
Over-the-counter Market 
Bid Price 


eee = LTT INSURANCE 


197 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. ..... —_ “a venee 101 112 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. we 85 85 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. (a) <<, on 220 267 
Continental Assurance Co. (d) ... : - 154% 15 130 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. ......... .. Gi 78 88 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. ........... : naeiasek 37% 29/4 32 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. ........ a. 2 114 124'/2 Ms et % 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. ..................... 151012601320 are Ou? specialty 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. ........ a 34%, 36%, ; 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia ......... cee Te 110 116 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. (a) ......... — 200 233 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. ......... cease 77 8! =10)8(Cl_ see 10) & ok (e]5leu sa B) 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. ................. 101'/2 8I 9" 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. (b) oe 105 120 
Travelers Insurance Co. ............ “oe -... 854% VA 75% ia 
U. S. Life Insurance Co. (old) ...... . a 133 — Inqua les invited 
U. S. Life Insurance Co. (new) .......... . WW, 27 28'/2 . 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. (c) ..... . 60 45 47 


(a) Adjusted for 100% stock dividend. 
(b) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 


(c) Adjusted for 33'//;% stock dividend. WA LT E R C . G 0 R E Y ( 0. 


(d) Adjusted for 23% stock dividend. 


sales by states 


EXAS LED ALL STATES IN PERCENTAGE INCREASE 
Tis ordinary life insurance sales in May, with New 
Mexico and Vermont tied for second place, it is re- 
ported by the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, which has analyzed May sales by states and 
leading cities. Countrywide, ordinary business increased 
15% in May, compared with May, 1955, while Texas 





sales gained 27%. In New Mexico and Vermont, May > 4 
sales were up 26%. > YOU 
For the first five months, with national ordinary sales > a = 8 Can Get ; 
up 13% from the year before, Delaware led, with an p> 4 
increase of 41%, with Florida and New Hampshire p 
tied for second place, up 22% from the corresponding p FU RTHER FASTER q 
period of last year. > q 
Among the large cities, Detroit showed the greatest > With MONARCH 4 
rate of increase for May, with a gain of 20%. Cleve- > 4 
land was next, with purchases up 19%. Cleveland led > 4 
for the five months, showing a gain of 22%. > TRAINING to sell Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed 4 
> Renewable Health and Accident Insurance, Partic- 4 
conventions ahead » ipating Life Insurance, Group and Salary Contin- 4 
p> uance Plans. < 
AUGUST > 4 
13-18 Fourteenth C.L.U. Institute, University of California, * TRAINING to advance into management Field 4 
Berkeley, Calif. > Supervisor, General Agent and Home Office. a 
SEPTEMBER * ; < 
> All Monarch training is company sponsored and + 
16-19 Life Office Management Association, annual, Edgewater a a in oe os ieee i . 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. > supported all new men are company financed. q 
21-26 American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, annual, > : 4 
Washington, D. C. Liberal retirement, group life and hospital benefits. q 
22, 24 Board of Directors, American Society of C.L.U.s, Washing- & ‘ 
ton, D. C. , 
24-28 National Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual, Statler and ono ; . resi a 
Mayflower Hotels, Washington, D. C. > Frank S. Vanderbrouk, President | ‘ 
24-26 _— Insurance Advertisers Ass'n, annual, Jung Hotel, New , Raymond C. Swanson, Agency Vice President 4 
1@) " 
bores } MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 4 
OCTOBER * Springfield, Massachusetts 4 
8-12 American Life Convention, annual, Edgewater Beach Hotel, * 4 
Chicago. & & & & & fy fe ty te ty te te te te te he te he 
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Here's a good way to start a good day! 


UTRITION authorities say that both adults and 
N children miss many healthful benefits if they fail 
to eat a good breakfast. 


Without breakfast, mid-morning fatigue sometimes 
occurs . . . along with irritability and difficulty in con- 
centrating on work or studies. So a good breakfast is 
the best way to begin the day. 


What is a good breakfast? It should supply 25 to 33 
percent of the vital nutrients needed for the day. It 
should include fruit; bread made from whole-grain or 
enriched flour; cereal or eggs, meat or fish; and milk 
either to drink or use on cereal or in a cooked dish. 


A breakfast planned around these foods, adding 
other things you like, provides the “‘pickup power” 
you need after having fasted some 12 hours from the 
meal the night before until breakfast the next day. 


Moreover, every item on a wholesome breakfast 
menu supplies important nutrients. Citrus fruit or fruit 
juice helps fill your need for vitamin C. Whole-grain or 
enriched bread and cereals yield energy, B vitamins, 
iron and other minerals. Milk is important for both its 


‘ calcium and its proteins, and eggs and meat for their 


high-grade proteins, vitamins and minerals. 


A breakfast that gives you these food elements may 
help you escape mid-morning fatigue . . . and helps you 
to avoid overeating at lunch or dinner. This is why over- 
weight people need well-balanced breakfasts. 


If you or members of your family seldom feel hungry 
for breakfast you might get into a good breakfast habit 
if you try some of the following suggestions: 


1. Start the day at least 15 minutes earlier. This will 
allow more time for the family to eat unhurriedly with- 
out risking tardiness at school or lateness at the office. 


2. Try to take a bit of light exercise before breakfast, 
preferably in the fresh air. 


3. Vary breakfast menus as much as possible. New 
flavors, new ways of cooking and serving can make 
breakfast a looked-forward-to meal. 


If the leisurely, well-balanced breakfast habit is fol- 
lowed, every member of your family may be helped to 
feel better, think more clearly and work more effectively. 








COPYRIGHT 1956—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MApISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 31,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal,Good Housekeeping, Redbook, Reader’s 
Digest, National Geographic. 
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UNITED 


JOIN THE MARCH 
TO MACKINAC! 











Our Agency Force... 


producers of an average of 
$800,000 each in 1955... are 
eagerly anticipating our 

1957 Agency Convention 

at fabulous Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Michigan 


ERVICES 


fe > CIndbuance Company 


1625 EYE STREET. N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Ala., Ariz., 
Ill, ‘Ind., Kans., 


Panama Canal Zone. 


Ark., Calif., 


Ky., La., Md., Miss., 
N. C., Ohio, Okia., Pa... 3. C., 


Territory 

Colo., Dela., D. C., Fla., >. 
Mo., Neb., N. M. 
Texas, Va., Wash., * Hawaii, 








™ Reserve Life Insurance 


Company chartered in the 
State of Texas (incorporated 
January 5, 1901). 


Issuing ALL forms of 
Personal and Business 
Life Insurance . . . including 


Pension: Plans. 


\TEXAS LIFE 


/INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wm. D. ll President 


Home Office — Waco, Texas 
Lloyd L. Grove, V. P. & Agcy. Dir. 





‘MICHIGAN 





company developments 


ALABAMA Admitted 
Carolina Home Life Insurance Co. ........ 


COLORADO Admitted 


Union Bankers Insurance Company ...... 


CONNECTICUT Admitted 
Maine Fidelity Life Insurance Company 


FLORIDA Admitted 
Carolina Home Life Insurance Company 
Examined 
Central Life Insurance Co. of Florida ... 
GEORGIA Incorporated 
Early American Insurance Company . 
Licensed 
United States Guaranty Life Insurance Co. 
Admitted 
Occidental Life Insurance Company ... 
Universal General Life Insurance Company 
ILLINOIS Licensed 
Nash Burial Insurance Association 
Admitted 


Maine Fidelity Life Insurance Company ....... 


Ministers Life and Casualty Union 
INDIANA Admitted 
Bankers Service Life Insurance Company .. 
Horace Mann Life Insurance Company 
Life Insurance Company of Missouri . Ra 
Maine Fidelity Life Insurance Company . 
National Guardian Life Insurance Company 
National Reserve Life Insurance Company 
Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Co. 
Security Life & Accident Company ... 


Union National Life Insurance Company ... 


Union Security Life Insurance Company . 


IOWA Admitted 
Union Bankers Insurance Company ... 
KANSAS Examined 


Victory Life Insurance Company ..... 


KENTUCKY Admitted 


Professional & Business Men's Life Ins. Co. 


Change in Organizatio 
Community Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Admitted 
Cavalier Life Insurance Company ........ 
Receivership 
Hospital Medical Benefit Association 
MISSOURI Licensed 
Consumers Life Insurance Company .... 
Admitted 
California Life Insurance Company ....... 
Union Protective Assurance Company .. 
LOUISIANA Licensed 


Kidder-Cox Funeral Association Inc. 


National Physicians Life Insurance Company ; 


Admitted 
Atlantic National Life Insurance Company 


Bankers National Life Insurance Company .. 


Life Insurance Company of America ...... 
Old Equity Life Insurance Company ...... 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company 


Southwest American Life Insurance Company 


Union Security Life Insurance Company . 
Vulcan Life & Accident Insurance Co. .. 


MONTANA Admitted 
Reliance National Life Insurance Co. .. 
NEBRASKA Examined 


Bankers Life Insurance Co. of Nebraska . 
Centra! National Life Ins. Co. of Omaha 
NEW JERSEY Admitted 
Sun Life Insurance Co. of America 
NORTH CAROLINA Incorporated 
Sentinel Life Insurance Company ... 
Examined 
Home Security Life Insurance Company 
NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Bankers Service Life Insurance Company 


OHIO Admitted 


American Income Life Insurance Co. 
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PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 
Union Bankers Insurance Company 
RHODE ISLAND Incorporated 

American Universal Life Insurance Co. .. 


SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 


Mid-States Life Insurance Co. of America 


United States Guaranty Life Ins. Co. .... 


Universal General Life Insurance Co. . 
Examined 
Family Security Life Insurance Company 


TENNESSEE Admitted 
Life Insurance Company of America . 
United American Insurance Company 
UTAH Admitted 


First National Life Insurance Company 
Matson Assurance Company .... 


Stuyvesant Life Insurance Company .... 


.......Dallas, Texas 
....Providence, R. I. 


.. Orlando, Fla. 


........eAugusta, Ga. 
a re Houston, Texas 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


Wilmington, Del. 
.Dallas, Texas 


. Phoenix, Ariz. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Oe: Allentown, Pa. 








United American Life Insurance Company ; 
WASHINGTON Admitted 

Maine Fidelity Life Insurance Company ... 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
Bankers Service Life Insurance Co. .. 
Maine Fidelity Life Insurance Co. 

WYOMING Admitted 
National Home Life Assurance Company .......St. Louis, Mo. 
Old Security Life Insurance Company . ....Kansas City, Mo. 


Reliance National Life Insurance Co. ...... Salt Lake City, Utah 
Stuyvesant Life Insurance Company .......... .Allentown, Pa. 


..Denver, Colo. 
.. Portland, Maine 


. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Portland, Maine 


Western States Life Insurance Company ........... Fargo, N. D. 
QUEBEC Admitted 
United Benefit Life Insurance Co. ....... Omaha, Nebr. 


new directors 


Austin Life (Texas): Trueman E. Ferguson and Max Werk- 
enthin, assistant secretaries. 


Columbus Mutual (Ohio): Frank L. Barnes, first vice- 
president; Charles F. Bruny, president, First National 
Bank of Jackson, Ohio; Frank A. Burges, treasurer, Buck- 
eye Union Casualty Company; W. Lyman Case, presi- 
dent, W. Lyman Case & Co., Columbus real estate bro- 
kers; Ben F. Hadley, vice-president and superintendent of 
agents; |. Malcolm McCampbell, vice-president and 
actuary, Ohio State Life Insurance Company; Donald 
C. Power, president, General Telephone Corporation of 
New York and partner in the Columbus law firm of 
Power, Griffith & Jones; and Jay Shaw, Sr., president, 
Shaw-Barton Company, remembrance advertising pro- 
ducers, Coshocton, Ohio. The following are no longer 
directors: John L. Davis, Jr., C. F. Durrant, Dr. W. A. 


Jaquith, John C. Martin, W. W. McCollum and E. M. 
Wright. 


Equitable Society (New York): Malcolm Pratt Aldrich, 
executor and trustee of the Edward S. Harkness estate; 
trustee, New York Trust Company; and president, Com- 
monwealth Fund, New York City. 


Plymouth Life (Texas): Major General Carl L. Phinney, 
member of the law firm of Phinney and Hallman, Dallas. 


Provident Mutual (Penna.}: Dr. Jonathan Evans Rhoads, 
surgeon, educator and research scientist. Dr. Rhoads is 
assistant director of the University of Pennsylvania's 
Harrison Department of Surgical Research. 


United Medical Service (New York): Wilmer A. Jenkins, 
executive vice-president of Teachers Insurance and An- 
nuity Association of America and College Retirement 
Equities Fund. 
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New Territory 





on attractive agent's and general agent's basis in thirteen 
states* is just one feature of a constructive, forward-look- 
ing expansion program that our strong, progress-minded 
company is presently engaged in. 


We also offer the following to alert, aggressive field men 
looking for a permanent connection: 

* Complete SUBSTANDARD FACILITIES! 

* EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM for all new men! 


* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


* COMPLETE ACCIDENT & HEALTH SALES KIT 
with Non-cancellable and Guaranteed Renew- 
able contracts! 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Director of Agencies, 
for details. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 











For nearly half a century .. . 

“The Country's Most Friendly Company” 

1 mg in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Mic 


igan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 








Capital and Surplus 


Agency Vice-President 








Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 


Select Territory: @ Experienced Agents 
CALIFORNIA Wanted 
aes: @ Policy Holders and Other 
NEBRASKA NEVADA Leads 
NEW MEXICO . 
OREGON © Top First Year 
SOUTH DAKOTA Commissions 
TEXAS 
WASHINGTON @ Vested Renewals 
aia @ Non-Participating and 
Other Policies 
Now in 26th Year e 


Paying 4°%/, Compound 
Interest on Dividend 
Accumulations 


over $1,824,000 

$117.11 Assets to 

$100.00 Liabilities 

Over $47,000,000 
in Force 


BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Write to: 
Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 


COMPANY 


1300 Grant Street * Denver, Colorado 























Old Republic Life Insurance 
Company provides the most 
complete specialized credit life, 
accident and sickness insurance 
market for agents serving finan- 
cial institutions engaged in di- 
versified instalment credit. Its 
representative can be of assist- 
ance to you. A phone call, wire 
or letter will bring the man from 
Old Republic to your desk with 
full details. 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 
Chicago 1, Illinois 














Celebrating its SIXTY- 
FIFTH year of professional 
insurance guidance and 
service to the people of 
New England. 
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Sooner or Later by Jane Moore Howe 


In this book for husbands and 
wives, Mrs. Howe, columnist for 
The Indianapolis Star, presents a 
strong case for the exchange of vital 
information before the death of 
either. She considers such essential 
consideration as: business and per- 
sonal life insurance, buy-and-sell 
agreements, income planning for the 
surviving family, disability insur- 
ance, marital deduction, wills, last 
expenses, Federal and state estate 
and inheritance taxes, Social Secu- 
rity, estate planning, veteran’s bene- 
fits, etc. She stresses the important 
services which can be performed by 
life underwriters, as well as attor- 
neys, trust officers, accountants and 
funeral directors. 

The book may well be a powerful 
influence in preventing much future 
confusion and many heartaches. It 
represents an ideal means for life 
underwriters and other professional 
advisors, to stimulate their clients 
to active pre-planning. 


60¢ per copy; lower prices for 
quantity orders. Published by the 
Research & Review Service, 123 W. 
North Street, Indianapolis 9, In- 
diana, 


Big League Salesmanship by Bert H. 
Schlain 


Designed to provide the confi- 
dence, enthusiasm and know-how 
necessary to back up every sale, this 
book is written for the man who has 
his eye on more sales, more income 
and steady advancement. 

It contains chapters on why we 
need better salesmen, planning your 
work, how to build a prospect list, 
what makes people buy, preparing 
for the call, how to handle the first 
thirty seconds of the interview and 
demonstrate and sell. Also chap- 
ters on how to prove it and con- 


publications 


vince them, how turn objections into 
selling points, closing the sale and 
when to stop talking. 


28 pages; $4.95 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Time Saver for Accident and Sickness 
Insurance—1956 edition 


The thirty-third edition of this 
book compiled annually for agents 
contains descriptions of contracts 
issued by nearly 100 companies and 
other pertinent data. Policy de- 
scriptions include coverages, excep- 
tions, premiums for all ages, limits 
and supplemental data. Cross refer- 
ences are given as to riders that ap- 
ply to each policy and the riders are 
also described. 

Also included are analyses of disa- 
bility clauses in life policies of about 
170 leading companies and pre- 
miums and losses for 1955 of about 
700 companies, with separate list- 
ings of non-cancellable and group. 
For easy reference the book has both 
a company index and a policy index. 


1,000 pages ; $6.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by The Accident and Health 
Bulletins, 420 East Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Private Employee Benefit Plans—A 
Public Trust 


This is the report on welfare and 
pension funds in New York State 
prepared by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of that state. It is the result 
of a study conducted by Martin S. 
House, special counsel to the de- 
partment. 


Published by the Insurance De- 
partment of the State of New York, 
Albany 1, N. Y. New York City 
offices 61 Broadway, New York 6, 
N.Y. 
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eee Tremendous changes have 
taken place in the accident and 
health insurance business, especially 
significant being those which have 
occurred during the last five years. 
It is generally conceded that life 
insurance cannot do all of the neces- 
sary job of protecting people, and the 
A. & H. coverages have been greatly 
improved to meet the need. Perhaps 
the greatest need now is for agents 
who will program these coverages to 
fit the individual needs of their 
clients. This and some of the other 
factors of Successful A. & H. Sell- 
ing are discussed in the article on 
page 14. 


eee The Split Dollar Plan is not 
new but it has only recently become 
more popular as a method of encour- 
aging valuable young employees and 
developing their loyalty to the com- 
pany. It has several important ad- 
vantages for the employer and at the 
same time is valuable to the em- 
ployees chosen to participate in the 
plan. Perhaps its most attractive 
feature is the ease with which it can 
be entered into and the flexibility 
with which it can be adapted to 
various situations. A glimpse of the 
sales possibilities along with an in- 
dication of the type of companies 
which are the most logical prospects 
are given in the article on page 18. 


eee Heart disease has been brought 
into the foreground of public dis- 
cussion in recent months to a much 
greater degree than formerly. It 
has always, however, been a problem 
to be faced by insurance underwriters 
and much remains to be learned 
about it. New drugs have been de- 
veloped which in many cases have 
a remarkable effect on blood pres- 
sure. However the long term effect 
of these drugs is still unknown both 
to doctors and to underwriters. 
While the author of The Problem 
of Hypertension on page 20 warns 
that definite statements and sugges- 
tions for underwriting actions can- 
not be given, his comments should 
have considerable value in adding 
to the understanding of this subject 
by both the agent and the home of- 
fice underwriter. 


eee Although other factors are im- 
portant it must not be forgotten that 
money returns provide a basic stimu- 
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lus in motivating a man to follow 
a desired course. It is probably 
more important at the outset of a 
program than in its later stages when 
other techniques must also be em- 
ployed. Also unless motivation is 
coupled with training follow-through 
it will result in frustration and dis- 
illusionment. The mistakes and 
successes experienced by one com- 
pany in Motivating the General 
Agent to sell accident and sickness 
insurance are described on page 24. 


ee° Thousands of words have been 
written on the subject of the vari- 
able annuity, approaching the sub- 
ject from ali directions. We have 
published a considerable volume of 
material ourselves in past issues. 
Yet the subject continues to be of 
prominent interest. Three enabling 
bills have been passed by the New 
Jersey Assembly and we understand 
a new life insurance company has 
been formed in Holland to write 
such a contract. It seems to be a 
question on which reasonable men 
dealing with the same facts can ar- 
rive at different conclusions. One 
such man’s feelings about The Vari- 
able Annuity System are on page 


28. 


eee Historical ledger cards are the 
heart of a conventional mortgage 
accounting system and to discon- 
tinue maintaining them is a drastic 
step. However, since mortgage loan 
correspondents keep complete his- 
torical and detailed records of each 
individual mortgage loan, it is an 
unnecessary duplication of effort for 
the insurance company to maintain 
the same records. The article on 
page 42 describes how one company 


has found it can effectively control 
monthly amortization, interest pay- 
ments and outstanding loan balances 
through Single Debit Accounting. 
eee The consolidation of all the 
records necessary for effective pre- 
mium accounting into one file is a 
major operation in the light of the 
diversity of the individual opera- 
tions. Formerly one company based 
its premium accounting on four ver- 
tical files each of which was referred 
to continuously. Now by Consoli- 
dating Premium Records, it has cut 
down on the time and personnel re- 
quired for this function. See page 
48. 

eee The application is the point of 
an accident and sickness sale when 
the problem of pre-existing condi- 
tions can most effectively be han- 
dled by the man who is best equipped 
to handle it, the salesman. Some 
thoughts on how Applications Can 
Sell are on page 54. 


eee The number of persons covered 
for major medical expense has been 
doubling each year with perhaps 
three-quarters of them enrolled as 
members of a group. When an em- 
ployer sets up such a program it 
should be carefully integrated with 
any existing basic coverage either 
on the employees or on their spouses. 
The prime consideration of Major 
Medical Coverage is, of course, to 
reduce the incidence of small pay- 
ments for expenses which should be 
budgeted and shift the emphasis to 
the more illnesses 
would otherwise be 
covered. A 


serious which 
incompletely 
consideration of how 
this is accomplished is on page 69. 
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life insuranee stoeks 


HARE PRICES OF LIFE INSURANCE STOCKs ended the 
. of June on a favorable note and the closing 
prices reflected a rise of 3.8% compared with May 
31 levels. This gain, however, offset less than one-third 
of the sharp drop in share prices in April occasioned by 
the uncertainty over possible adverse Federal tax legis- 
lation and left the average level of life insurance shares 
with a sizable deficit for the first half of this year. 





Only three issues resisted the downward trend for the 
half year period, Connecticut General, Lincoln National 
and United Insurance, the latter being helped by a 
spectacular rise in February and March. The poorest 
showings were recorded by United States Life, South- 
land and Colonial, with losses of better than 20%. A 
tabulation of the individual performances of twenty 
selected life insurance stocks follow: 





Market Bid Prices % Change—— 

Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Ist 2nd Ist 

1955 1956 1956 Quar. Quar. Half 

PI cae tay ww dca $ 211 $ 209 $ 182 0.9 -129 —-13.7 
Or 134 125 107 -—6.7 -144 -20.1 
Columbian National ...... 97 96% 85 -0.5 -11.9 -12.4 
Connecticut General ...... 490 a259 260 57 0.4 6.1 
Continental Assurance .... 170 181 b128 6.5 -13.0 -7.3 
ee 961% 91 85% -55 -6.0 -11.2 
I TN i ie rt ee a 34 3334 29% -0.7 -12.6 -13.2 
Jefferson Standard ........ 120 134 116% 117 -13.1 -29 
Kansas City Life ......... 1505 1400 1285 70 -82 -14.6 
Lae & Casualty .......... 37% 3834 36% 3.3 -5.8 -2.7 
Lite of Vicgimia .......... 130 132 114 1.5 -13.6 -12.3 
Lincoln National ......... 450 a227 228 0.9 0.4 1.3 
Monumental Life ........ 90 88% 77 -1.7 -13.0 -144 
Peete . & AL nunca. 97 92% 90 46 27 -72 
Philadelphia Life ......... 166 c142 119 2.7 -16.2 -14.0 
Southland Life .......... 216 dj27 110 -118 -13.4 -23.6 
i sduvaniabnncccwate 84% 8234 73% -18 -11.3 -12.9 
Waited Ins. (1.) ........ 1934 29 2334 468 -18.1 20.3 
United States Life ........ 144 SZ e27 5.6 -28.9 -25.0 
West Goast [bite ...00...... 70 {5614 46 7.6 -18.6 -12.4 


Averages 


07 -88 -81 


a After 100% stock dividend. b After 3 for 13 stock dividend. c After 1 for 5 stock dividend. 
d After 1 for 2 stock dividend. e After 2 for 1 split and 100% stock dividend. f After 1 for 


3 stock dividend. 
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Big is a Billion? 
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The Republic Nationa) Life 
of Dallas Reached the 
Magic Number of 

One Billion Dollars of 

Life Insurance in Force in 
June... and Has Now 
Moved Up To 


$1,060,000,000 


Republic National Life | 
Insurance Company 
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too much 


of a good thing 


HEN GROUP INSURANCE was in its early days it 

provided $1,000 or $2,000 or so of insurance on 
weekly wage earners who might or might not have any 
other insurance protection. The employer paid all or 
part of the cost. The advantages were evident—protec- 
tion for the worker’s family, no more need to pass the 
hat, the elimination of unfairness, or favoritism in 
death payments on the employer’s part, and assurance 
to him that there was no future unknown financial li- 
ability hanging over his head. All was on a practical, 
scientific basis: Goodwill and improved employe-man- 
agement relations resulted. 


What Has Happened? 


There is no question but that group insurance has 
been a good thing. Far from hurting other types of 
insurance, it has encouraged hourly employes to look 
to their other insurance protection and has served as a 
bridge between coverage for mere burial to more com- 
plete programming for dependents in case of death and 
for the insured and his wife in case they reach old age. 
It is not too much to say that group insurance has been 
a major progenitor of employe pension plans. 

Governments kindly disposed toward social welfare 
have encouraged, through tax concession, the spread 
of group insurance. Probably every insurance man— 
whether in home office or field—would like to see all 
employes covered by group insurance, except those in 
concerns too small for a practical plan. 

The thing has grown, however, not only horizontally, 
but vertically, in a fantastic way. 


Vertical Growth 


If group insurance was good for hourly workers, it 
was inevitable that it would be extended to supervisory 
employes. And then, if management consists of em- 
ployes, why not include them? 

There was nothing wrong with this, but when top 
management was included, rumbles were heard. The 
reason was not that there was opposition to inclusion 
of the boss in a group insurance contract, but that the 
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amounts which he seemed entitled to on a salary or 
some other basis proved high. Agents complained that 
here was the best prospect field—along with professional 
men—for ordinary insurance. What would happen if the 
amounts of insurance on management in group plans 
were so large that the insured would be uninterested in 


individual coverage? 





Intensified Problem 


Voices have been raised for a number of years on this 
problem. One of the earliest and most persistent recom- 
mendations has been that a top,limit be set on the 
amount of group insurance which would be allowed on 
an individual life. With the change in the price level 
the suggested maximum has increased, but the principle 
has been the same. 

In recent years, however, the problem of large-amount 
group (the near-universal word is “jumbo”) has be- 
come more acute, and the voices urging that “something 
be done” more insistent. 


Where's the Limit 


There seems no end in sight to the limit of group 
which could be issued on a single life. One case recently 
reported had $1,000,000 on each of the two top men. 
The temptations to any management are strong to in- 
stall a group plan involving “jumbo” amounts at the 
top. Top management, in a high income bracket, is not 
strongly moved by salary increases. Group insurance, 
however, is another matter. Premiums, or part of them, 
are paid by the corporation, which can take them as a 
tax deduction. Individual insurance on top management 
people, most of them in their 40’s or older, is high cost. 
The executive sees a good buy and naturally takes it. 

Very large amounts of group insurance are too much 
of a good thing. It is not just that life insurance agents 
are being deprived of a market we feel they are entitled 
to, although that is an important consideration. Group 
in too large amounts seems to be a gift of business to 
management—a gift that is at least partly tax deduct- 
ible. Sooner or later someone will put on the lid. We 
should like to see the insurance business do so itself. 
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WILLIAM B. CORNETT 
Director of S & A Sales and Service 
The Prudential Insurance Company 

of America 


HERE ARE Four fundamental 
aca that a salesman must 
have to be successful in selling sick- 
ness and accident insurance. A man 
with these attributes generally is 
Aces in salesmanship. These are: 
Attitude 
Conviction 
Enthusiasm 
Sincerity 
1. Attitude. Some men 
forty and others young 
It all depends on attitude. 
ful salesman 


are old at 
at ninety. 
A success- 
must believe in his 
product, in his company, and above 
all, in himself. A man begins to 
achieve success when he begins to 
believe success. 

There are three fundamental req- 
uisites for the attainment of the right 
mental attitude : 

First, a profound discontent with 
things as they are. 

Second, ambition, or an earnest de- 
sire to rise above present conditions. 
Third, faith, the sincere conviction 
that success is possible for anyone 
who believes in the ultimate achieve- 
ment of his aims and ambitions. 

A savage in a jungle remains 
content in his jungle environment. 
Work or money means nothing to 
him. The spirit of discontent must 
motivate him to change his attitude, 
to make him want to rise above his 
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surroundings, to make him con- 
vinced that he can achieve his de- 
sires. When you ask the real sales- 
man the question “How much money 
do you need?” the answer should 
always be—‘‘A little more!” 

2. Conviction is the belief that a 
man is in the right job, doing the 
right thing, and doing it in the right 
way. A salesman must believe this 
to be a top-notcher, 

Napoleon’s victories were as much 
the result of his conviction that he 
was right as of good generalship. 

When I entered this business 
thirty-five years ago, I was con- 
vinced that it was the right business 
for me. I had intended to be a law- 
yer. When | was working during 
the summer between my first and 
second years of law school, an agent 
sold me an income protection con- 
tract. During my second year at 
school, I became ill and was operated 
on for a mastoid and cerebral menin- 
gitis developed. A boy doesn’t have 
much money when he’s in school 
and I watched my bills pile up and 
wondered when I’d ever pay them. 
Then—after paying only two quar- 
terly premiums—I got my claim 
check on my income protection pol- 
icy. That $260 was the biggest 
money I ever saw in my life! Right 
then and there, I became convinced 
that this was my life work. 

I wrote to one general agent ask- 
ing to sell for his company. He 
wrote back and told me to stick to 
my law. But I was still convinced 










and wrote to another. He sent me a 
rate book and supplies. Here was 
my great opportunity. Knowing 
nothing about the contracts but full 
of conviction that this was the prod- 
uct for me to sell, I sold two policies 
on the first day. In my first year 
in the business | wound up with 
1,088 sales. And .. . after thirty- 
five years, I’m still convinced this 
is the right business for me. 


3. Enthusiasm 


Next to laughter, there is no 
quality in another which so pleases 
us and stimulates our own spirit as 
much as enthusiasm. An enthusiastic 
person can step into any depressed 
group of people and immediately 
electrify the atmosphere and brighten 
the personality of everyone present. 
It is one of the most magical and 
powerful characteristics known to 
human beings and its value to the 
progress of civilization cannot be 
estimated. 


Enthusiasm is Contagious 


Enthusiasm is contagious and 
since no prospect can reach the point 
of making a decision until there has 
been aroused in him some degree of 
enthusiasm for the ownership of the 
product, it enhances the salesman’s 
efforts greatly if he is enthusiastic 
about his product. Many salesmen 
who, while not possessing the ability 
of others, excel them because of the 
enthusiasm for their connection and 
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the product they have to offer the 
public. 

There was never a powerful and 
consistent salesman who did not have 
the spirit of a crusader. The man 
who lacks this spirit is an order 
taker. 


Made, Not Born 


Some people imagine salesmen are 
born with enthusiasm; that it is 
inherent. This is not true. People 
are never born with enthusiasm, for 
there can be no enthusiasm unless 
there is a basis for it—either real 
or imaginary. It is true that there 
is inherent in some of us an en- 
thusiastic temperament which makes 
it possible for us to more easily than 
others become enthusiastic. Enthu- 
siasm, genuine enthusiasm, is always 
the steam produced by reason, and 
this being true, it follows that it 
can be generated and rightly gen- 
erated. 

The most definite formula known 
by which a salesman can generate 
or regenerate enthusiasm is to take 
stock. It requires an act of reselling 
oneself on everything which has to 
do with one’s work. This reselling 
can best be done by asking oneself 
some questions: 

Am I working for one of the best 
companies in the business? 

Have I not one of the best prod- 
ucts to sell? 

Are not the men with whom I am 
associated as fine or better than I 
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might find somewhere else? 

Are not the conditions surround- 
ing my work as good and productive 
of happiness as other conditions 
would be? 

Are not my policyowners highly 
pleased with our product and are 
they not being benefited by it? 

Are not the possibilities for hap- 
piness, prosperity, and service to 
others as great or greater in my work 
than they would likely be in some 
other ? 

Is not the goal I have set for 
myself one worthy of achievement ? 

Are not the independence and in- 
creased luxuries which have been my 
desire just as appealing? 

The unbiased and carefully con- 
sidered answers to such questions 
will almost certainly generate enthu- 
siasm. When you possess enthusi- 
asm, guard it jealously and permit- 
ting no outside influence to destroy 
it or dampen the fire which produces 
it, keep it in a constant state of 
generation. 


4. Sincerity 

Much harm has been done to the 
sickness and accident business in the 
past by propaganda used by self- 
styled experts who through a desire 
for gain have practiced on the pocket 
books of the public with a “bag of 
tricks.” Sickness and accident sales- 
manship is not an “art” in which 
the salesman tries to put something 
over on his prospect in one of his 
weaker moments. 


in 


Selling S & A is a sincere man-to- 
man business in which the prospect 
buys not in his weaker moments but 
in his stronger moments. The sales- 
man who looks on his business as a 
way to make quick and easy money 
is destined to become one of the 
lesser lights in his profession. 

The man -of, great and_ lasting 
power in this business is the man 
who possesses a great love for his 
fellow man and sincerely feels that 
his prospect has just as much right 
to happiness, comfort, luxury and 
assistance in his own struggles for 
the better things in life as he himself 
has. 


Desire to Help 


In other words, it’s a sincere de- 
sire to help the other man that 
counts—not the desire to be in the 
business just to make a sales record. 
But being sincere doesn’t rule out 
persuasion, 

Abraham Lincoln was one of the 
most persuasive men of all ages. He 
gives us a very good idea of the 
principle for his power in this di- 
rection: “When the conduct of men 
is designed to be influenced, persua- 
sion, kind, unassuming persuasion 
should ever be adopted. It is an 
old and true maxim that a ‘drop of 
honey catches more flies than a 
gallon of gall.’ So with men. If you 
would win a man to your cause, first 
convince him that you are his sincere 

(Continued on the next page) 








A & H Selling—Continued 
friend. Therein . . . you will find 
little trouble in convincing his judg- 
ment of the justice of your cause, if 
indeed that cause be a just one.” 
Men with these attributes will be 
ACES in the industry provided that 
they have a special “plus” attribute. 
Most differences between average 
salesmen and top salesmen can be 
explained in three words: “and then 
some.” The top people do what is 
expected of them—and then some. 
They are thoughful of others—con- 
siderate—and then some. They are 
good friends to their clients—and 
then some. They can be counted on 
in an emergency—and then some. 
If we are to be the grand dame, 
instead of the “Topsy” of the in- 
dustry, we ourselves must educate 
our agency forces—and then some. 
Even if we pick all ACES as our 
salesmen we must give them the 
technical knowledge and the sales 
“know-how” to be successful. The 
salesman of sickness and accident 
insurance cannot fail when he has 
the right attitude, when he is filled 
with conviction, when he is fired 
with enthusiasm and sincerely wants 
to do a good job. But . . . he must 
be armed with a definite plan of 
operation based on a good preap- 
proach letter and an easy opening 
remark to the prospect, a carefully 
planned presentation illustrated by 
a good “need” story and the enthusi- 
asm to close the sale as the prospect’s 
apparent assent to buy is present. 
The preapproach letter is not de- 
signed primarily to get responses. 
Its purpose is to prepare a favorable 


reception for the agent when he 
makes his call which should be very 
soon after the prospect receives the 
letter. 

An easy opening is “What will 
you do when your income stops?” 
Right from the start the salesman 
should make it clear to the prospect 
that he is presenting something on 
which the prospect can make a de- 
cision of his own. 

There are many ways in which 
to make a sales presentation but 
basically that sales presentation must 
illustrate the need. It must point 
up to the prospect the reasons why 
he should buy and should appeal 
to him in a way that will motivate 
him to buy. 

Of course, the minute the prospect 
indicates assent then is the time to 
close. 

This basically is the track on 
which a salesman must run. He 
must, however, be always prepared 
to give the right answers to technical 
questions about his contracts to his 
prospect as well as having effective 
answers for “stock” excuses raised. 
The better the selling job done— 
the fewer the excuses for not buying. 


A salesman selling this way will 
be a success and will be able to look 
back at his career with a great deal 
of satisfaction. Those who have been 
on the firing line know of the great 
job satisfaction which comes to a 
salesman of sickness and accident 
insurance. As for myself, I can look 
back and recall many incidents which 
made my job so satisfying to me. 
| recall that a few months after I 
entered this business I sold an in- 





come protection policy for a $100 to 
a deputy sheriff. He had a wife and 
a little red-headed son. Shortly after 
he was shot in the spine and para- 
lyzed in attempting to arrest a bur- 
glar entering a house. The policy 
paid $100 a month for lifetime acci- 
dent. 

Shortly after this I left the area 
and only ‘a few years ago I went 
back to my home town to visit my 
brother who is a druggist. He told 
me he had a young man working 
part-time in his drug store and going 
to Eastern State Teachers College. 
The young man was to graduate 
from college that night and he was 
valedictorian of his class. 

My brother took me to the gradua- 
tion exercises and after the cere- 
monies, we went up to congratulate 
the boy. He was the red-headed son 
of the deputy sheriff. His mother 
was there too and she said “God 
bless you. Had you not sold my 
husband that policy, it is probable 
that Lemuel would not be graduating 
tonight. My husband was paralyzed 
and lived for over sixteen years and 
the over $16,000 that was paid to us 
helped us to keep our home together 
and our life insurance in force.” 

Incidents like these are what 
makes our business a great one for 
deriving personal satisfaction in giv- 
ing service to others. It’s a great 
business ! 

As for us in the industry, we can’t 
rest on our laurels by just picking 
good men at the start of their careers. 
We must train them so that every 
day they will become better men— 
serving their clients better—tapping 
the market better. 
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ST. LOUIS . . a balanced, 


diversified economy that 
offers financial stability. 


Statistics show that in St. Louis are 74% of America's 468 
classifiable jobs. Less than 8% of the St. Louis work force 
is engaged in any one industry. St. Louis enjoys a higher 
than average annual income, and a smaller than average 
unemployment rate. 


As a result, St. Louis is one of the nation's choice 
lending areas. Investors’ inquiries solicited. 
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Students of people 
...and their times 


As life underwriters, all of us recognize our immense 
responsibilities to those we serve through life insur- 
ance. We’re more than salesmen with pockets full of 
sure-fire sales clinchers; we’re counselors, men and 
women who must know how to analyze a wide variety 
of human problems. 











































So vital are the roles we play in our communities, 
many individuals, families and businesses would be 
unprepared financially for the uncertainties of the 
future without our specialized assistance. 

Recognizing this, we recognize the complexities of 
our profession, too. Our success depends largely on 
our awareness of the changing times—the fluctuating 
economic and social conditions around us. 


So for timely guidance, we turn to our great center 
of life insurance knowledge—The American College 
of Life Underwriters. The years have proved that 
Chartered Life Underwriters are better informed to 
serve people better. They develop an understanding 
of their profession that helps them interpret broad, 
over-all knowledge in specific terms of ayees 
individual needs, wants and hopes. 


In addition, Chartered Life Underwriters are better 
equipped to serve themselves better. They're able to 
expand their fields of opportunity. Surveys, for in- 
stance, show that even during the course of study, 
most CLU candidates increase their incomes. And 
94% of all Chartered Life Underwriters make life 
insurance a successful lifetime career. 


It’s only natural then for The Union Central Life 
Insurance Company to support the College and en- 
courage its own field force to take 
tremendous influence exe 
Company not only s 
mentary material, but 


so many Union Central 
informed and better 
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The Split Dollar Plan 


EARL W. CRYER, C.L.U. 


Director of Field Training 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. of 
America 


N THIS EMPLOYEE BENEFIT plan 
at have a new _ interest-getting 
approach for the sale of key man in- 
surance. Actually, the split-dollar 
plan is not new—but it has recently 
been removed from a “legal and tax 
cloud” that has made it a question- 
able sale for the past several years. 

Properly handled the split-dollar 
plan has many advantages and valid 
uses. Let’s take a closer look at the 
sales aspects of the plan, and _per- 
haps it will help identify prospects 
that you may have, or, that you will 
contact in the future. 


Employer's Standpoint 


From the employer's standpoint 
the split-dollar plan makes good 
sense, because it makes possible the 
encouragement of valuable young 
employees in their careers with the 
company by giving them a substan- 
tial assist in their personal insurance 
programs. This is especially impor- 
tant to promising young men during 
the years when their families are 
growing and their incomes are low. 
Thus it can be shown that this plan 
develops loyalty to the company, and, 
at the same time, it is an incentive 
plan. 

The plan is usually set up very in- 
formally—so the employer can be 
selective, and make it available on a 
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confidential basis. This is an impor- 
tant advantage to the employer who 
may want some of the advantages of 
an employee benefit plan—but not 
want a qualified pension trust. A 
pension trust may not fit because of 
the fixed annual cash transfer re- 
quired, or, for other reasons. Many 
firms rightly shy away from a pen- 
sion trust plan and could well use the 
split-dollar plan, because it can be 
used for the benefit of just one, or, 
any number of key employees. The 
plan is simple to get started, since 
Treasury Department approval is 
not involved. 


Costs Nothing 


A second advantage of this plan to 
the employer is that it costs him 
nothing—except the loss of earnings 
that he might get were his money in- 
vested elsewhere. In the later years, 
the employer will actually realize a 
gain on his investment in a split-dol- 
lar plan. Should the insured key 
employee leave the firm, the em- 
ployer can terminate the plan and get 
back every dollar he has invested. 

A third advantage of the split-dol- 
lar plan to the employer is that he is 
building a completely liquid reserve 
fund that is available for business 
needs without destroying the pri- 
mary purpose of the plan, since he 
owns the cash values of the contract 
or contracts. 

A fourth advantage of the split- 
dollar plan to the employer is that if 
he has such a plan for a key em- 
ployee, and the key employee lives 
to retirement age, the cash value of 


the life insurance contract can be 
placed under a life income option 
and thus provide part or all of the 
employee’s company pension. If this 
happens, the employee and the em- 
ployer have the best type of prop- 
erty yet devised to provide a guaran- 
teed income for life. These are just 
some of the many advantages of the 
split-dollar plan to the employer. 


Employee Benefits 


The employee reaps many benefits 
from such a plan. To summarize 
these benefits : 

1) He gets the advantage of having 
a larger amount of personal life 
insurance for his family than would 
be possible for him to build from 
personal earnings ; 

2) The plan protects the insured em- 
ployee against future uninsurability ; 
3) If and when it is financially pos- 
sible, the employee can take the pol- 
icy over by payment of its cash value 
to the company. If he can do this, 
he will be able to build up a substan- 
tial retirement income using the an- 
nuity options under the life policy 
contract. 

4) At most ages, using the plans 
suggested for this purpose, in a few 
years the key employee will have 
personal insurance at no cost what- 
soever. 

5) Should the key employee die, his 
family would receive their portion 
of the insurance proceeds tax-free. 

Probably the best prospects for 
this plan are: 

1) A father with sons, or a son or 
son-in-law in his business. He may 
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not want to pay his sons large sal- 
aries, especially when they are learn- 
ing the business. However, he real- 
izes that if early death should strike, 
the support of his sons’ families 
might well be his responsibility. 
With the split-dollar plan a father 
has the perfect vehicle with which to 
build financial security for the family 
of his son or son-in-law. 


Some Day Inherit 

In this situation it is highly prob- 
able that the son or son-in-law will 
some day inherit part or all of the 
family business. At that time, when 
his earnings will have increased 
greatly, the son can take the contract 
over in its entirety and have an ideal 
instrument for estate-building and 
retirement purposes. Do you know 
any businesses where this is the ap- 
proximate situation? Try approach- 
ing these businessmen at once with 
this “new idea.” 


2) An employer with a strong inter- 
est in certain young men in his com- 
pany. Look for the small business 
where there is harmony and the re- 
lationship between the employer and 
one or two of his young key men is 
very much like the father-son rela- 
tionship. 

The employer may want to encour- 
age one or two of his best young 
men to take an interest in the busi- 
ness and develop real loyalty to him. 
The split-dollar plan can be a very 
important factor in cementing this 
relationship. 


Attract and Keep 


It is vitally important to remember 
that the basic purpose of the split- 
dollar plan differs from certain other 
forms of key man insurance in that 
it is to attract and keep up-and-com- 
ing young executives, rather than 
indemnify the company for their loss. 
The indemnity benefit is solely for 
the family of the key man. 

The split-dollar plan is a new ap- 
proach to most employers. It gets 
interest, and many sales are being 
made with it. By getting interest and 
“getting in” you will many times 
uncover other business and personal 
insurance needs. You will want to 
give the split-dollar plan your care- 
ful consideration. It can be the 
source of some very fine sales. 


Reprinted from the March, 1956 issue of 
“Service,” a publication of the Guardian Life 
Insurance Company of America. 
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NOW IN OUR FIFTIETH YEAR 


Character of 
Judividuals 


multiplied many times becomes the character 
of an organization. That of the Philadelphia Life 
Organization has been molded and refined by 
the experiences of half a century of service. It is the 
‘ 
cornerstone of our plans for growth which 
necessarily includes the expansion of an outstanding agency 
group imbued with similar ideals and 
stirred by visions of the future. This Company 
combines AGE for dependability — 


YOUTH for urge and vision. 


Philadelphia L ife 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
William Elliott, President Joseph E. Boettner, C.L.U., Executive Vice-President 
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HAT IS HYPERTENSION? The 
W5. practical definition of the 
word hypertension is elevated arte- 
rial blood pressure. This leaves us 
defining a disease by referring to a 
mechanical gadget and a recorded 
figure thereon. Then we have to 
define the word “elevated.” Is any 
reading above the traditional 120/80 
to be considered evidence of hyper- 
tension ?, or will the standard be the 
135/85 for pilot recruits?, or will 
we take the generally used insurance 
figure of 140/90?, or shall we go 
whole hog and follow Dr. Arthur 
Master who says the mean popula- 
tion blood pressure is about 160/100! 
I think that from our point of view 
we should take the insurance figure, 
as we know from past statistics that 
if we get above our standard there 
is an increased mortality and that 
this increase climbs appreciably as 
the blood pressure rises. 

What causes hypertension? Here 
again we are up against it as in 
probably well over 90% of cases 
showing an elevation of the arterial 
blood pressure we are unable to find 
any primary cause—these are the 
“essential hypertensives.” In the 
remaining 10% there are about 
fifty distinct clinical entities that 
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the proble 


may be the cause of the elevation 
of blood pressure—these range 
from increased intracranial pressure, 
through various endocrine disturb- 
ances and pregnancy to kidney 
impairments of many different types. 

Some of the associated factors 
that may play a role are heredity, 
obesity and the psyche. A family 
history of hypertension or its com- 
plications is frequently illicited. Hy- 
pertension is found much more 
frequently in the sthenics or over- 
weights than in the asthenics. And, 
it is thought to occur more fre- 
quently in tense-hard-driving urban 
dwellers than in the more phleg- 
matic, leisurely rural population. 
The incidence figures for males and 
females indicate no striking differ- 
ence in the two sexes, although the 
frequent development of hyperten- 
sion at the time of the menopause 
has been noted. 


Natural History 


So far we have said, then, that we 
are not able to adequately define it 
and that we don’t know what causes 
it! Our next question can be 
phrased several different ways—i.e., 
What is its natural history?, or 
What does it do to cause death?, or 
How does it manifest itself other 
than as a manumetric reading ? 


First, let’s consider the individual 
with labile blood pressure. He 
usually has a “normal” reading, but 
under periods of stress (such as an 
insurance examination) his blood 
pressure is elevated. The pendulum 
of medical opinion has swung full 
course on this problem. Years ago, 
when the sphygmomanometer was 
introduced, it was recognized that 


an occasional elevation in young 
people might be a danger signal. 
As experience taught that not all of 
them would develop permanent 
hypertension, the day came when 
these transient elevations were com- 
pletely disregarded. 

Now we are on the way back— 
Diehl, reporting on one hundred 
fifty-five college students followed 
for seven years after graduation, 
stated that young men who show 
even transitory elevation of the blood 
pressure during their college years 
are much more likely to develop 
hypertension after a period of five 
to ten years than those in whom the 
blood pressure was consistently 
normal, Hines, of the Mayo Clinic, 
has reported similar experience with 
long term (ten-twenty years) fol- 
low-up of clinic patients. Page, at 
Cleveland, followed nearly three 
hundred patients for fifteen years 
who had shown transitory, or as it 
is often called—‘‘nervous” hyperten- 
sion, and he, too, found that although 
not all of them became permanently 
hypertensive, the proportion of those 
doing so was considerably greater 
than in a control group of normo- 
tensives, 


Not A Symptom 


Most cases of essential hyperten- 
sion are asymptomatic until pres- 
sures get to extreme levels. In the 
majority of cases the blood pressure 
elevation is the only finding, being 
discovered on annual or insurance 
examinations of supposedly normal 
people. Some individuals have such 
non-specific complaints as dull 
morning headache, increasing irrita- 
bility, palpitation, precordial pain 
and insomnia. As the elevation per- 
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of hyper 


sists and increases, certain signs of 
its effect upon the body can be noted. 
The smaller arterioles show the effect 
earliest—we are able to observe this 
effect in the retinal vessels on fundo- 
scopic examination. It reveals itself 
first as a constriction of these ves- 
sels, later as arteriovenous nicking, 
and later still, rupture with hemor- 
rhages and exudation is seen. 

This same type of arteriolar 
damage occurs in the brain, kidneys 
and elsewhere. With continued 
hypertension the heart hypertro- 
phies, and as the strain of propelling 
the blood at the increased pressure 
is placed on the left ventricle, this 
is the chamber of the heart that 
shows the major enlargement. An 
x-ray then will show a boot-shaped 
heart. In many such cases the 
electrocardiogram will confirm the 
diagnosis of left ventricular strain 
or hypertrophy. 

As the left ventricular wall hyper- 
trophies there is frequently an 
accompanying dilatation of the cham- 
ber, without an increase in diameter 
of the aortic orifice, may give rise to 
an audible systolic murmur of rela- 
tive aortic stenosis. Still later, with 
continued blood pressure elevation, 
arteriosclerotic changes in the vas- 
cular tree are accentuated and 
hastened, which in turn may be 
reflected in altered function of 
certain vital organs, such as the 
kidneys and the brain. With kidney 
damage, renal function is impaired 
leading to proteinuria and derange- 
ment of the water-salt metabolism, 
with fluid retention and resulting 
edema. 


With cerebral arteriosclerosis and 
hypertension, edema, spastic occlu- 
sion and hemorrhages are respon- 
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sible for the so-called cerebro-vas- 
cular accidents. If these central 
nervous system or renal sequelae do 
not occur or do not kill the patient, 
eventually the heart itself becomes 
over-taxed and congestive heart fail- 
ure or coronary occlusion causes the 
patient’s death. It is generally stated 
that the life expectancy of a hyper- 
tensive is about twenty years. This 
must not be taken too literally. If 
we did, we couldn’t insure any 
hypertensive under about age 35 
with our current rating limits of 
500% mortality. 

Whereas the average length of 
life for a group of individuals age 
60 must be about five and a half 
years to justify acceptance within 
the 500% mortality range, and the 
average expectancy for those at age 
40 at this same rating must be 
seventeen years, at the younger ages, 





JOHN S. PEARSON, M.D. 
Medical Director 
American United Life 
Insurance Company 


say age 30, they must live an average 
of twenty-four and a half years. 
So, if we expect only twenty years 
of life after the diagnosis of hyper- 
tension is made, the group under 35 
would require extra premium rat- 
ings, higher than provided for by a 
500 per cent mortality classification. 
It should also be mentioned that 
women can withstand higher pres- 
sures for longer times than men. 
Janeway, in his classic paper on 
life expectancy with hypertension 
written in 1913, recognized this fact 
and our insurante records substan- 
tiate it. 

This outlined “natural history” of 
the disease has been known for a 
long time and insurance statistics 
have been accumulated. So, now we 
get to our problems as underwriters. 
Rating schedules for this impairment 
were well established and apparently 
adequate. We seldom have had to 
make any allowances for treatment 
because, with the exception of 
sympathectomy, no therapy had 
much affect on the long-time out- 
come. Now, we are faced with the 
prospect of starting all over again 
to accumlate statistics on treated 
cases. The new drugs do affect blood 
pressure and remarkably so in many 
cases. 

Long Term Effects 

We are all being presented with 
applicants who only a short time ago 
had blood pressure levels well above 
our accepted ratable limits, who 
now show normal or near normal 
levels. The important question to us 
“crystal-ballers” and “life expect- 
ancy prognosticators” is “What will 
be the long-term effect of these 
drugs?” We don’t know the answer 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Hypertension—Continued 


to this question, so what are we 
going to do with these cases? As 
hypertension is a common impair- 
ment in our insurance applicants, 
and as so many are being treated 
with these new drugs, we must make 
up our minds to do something. As 
the list of effective antihypertensive 
drugs is being added to almost daily, 
I don’t believe it is feasible or neces- 
sary to consider the type of medi- 
cation used, but simply the effect of 
the drug on the blood pressure. The 
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list of drugs now include: Ansolysen, 
Apresoline (or hydralazine), Hexa- 
methonium, all the forms of Rau- 
wolfia serpentina and various com- 
binations of two or more of these 
drugs. 

Before going into a discussion of 
possible rating schedules for accept- 
ance of these hypertensives under 
treatment, it might be well to review 
some of the things we should con- 
sider in cases of hypertension. First, 
| would stress particularly the seri- 
ousness of the elevated diastolic 
pressure, and most definitely so in 
the younger ages. Next, elevated 
blood pressure or abnormal blood 
pressure situations may be an indi- 
cation of some other impairment ; for 
example, (1) hypertension in a 
young individual ( juvenile or adoles- 
cent) should lead one to suspect the 
possibility of coarctation of the aorta. 
(2) If you see a blood pressure 
report of normal or elevated systolic 
and a low diastolic, that is, a wide 
pulse pressure, remember that this 
is a common accompaniment of 
aortic regurgitation. (3) On the 
other hand, a low pulse pressure goes 
along with aortic stenosis. In these 
last two situations valvular disease is 
not the only cause, but the possibility 
of such should bé kept in mind. (4) 
The hypertension associated with 
the adrenal tumor pheochromocy- 
toma is usually an episodic affair due 
to the outpouring of an adrenaline- 
like substance. In addition to the 
rise in blood pressure there is an 
increase in pulse rate, frequently 
violent headaches, and _ possibly 
gastro-intestinal manifestations and 
a coarse uncontrollable tremor. 
Unfortunately from a diagnostic 
standpoint, these tumors may cause 
a persistent hypertension indistin- 
guishable from that of essential 
hypertension. 

There are a number of other 
generalities to be mentioned concern- 
ing the underwriting of hypertension. 
Where there is a combination of 
overweight, blood pressure elevation, 
and family history of cardiovascular 
renal disease, the mortality is greater 
than a simple addition of the debits 
for each. Even in the absence of 
current hypertension, the combina- 
tion of overweight and poor family 
history should be viewed with some 
concern. 

With a past history of blood pres- 


sure elevation and currently normal 
blood pressure with a pulse rate of 
60 or thereabouts, suspect the pos- 
sibility of current treatment for 
hypertension, as many of the newer 
drugs do cause a bradycardia, Many 
of these drugs also are postural 
hypotensives, so in suspicious cases 
we may ask for blood pressure read- 
ings in the recumbent position. As 
these drugs are taken during wak- 
ing hours and do require a while to 
exert their action, we may ask for 
early morning blood pressure re- 
checks, rather than the late after- 
noon or evening rechecks that used 
to be routine. 

Another area where we must be 
suspicious is in the individual case 
where a general “check-up” is ad- 
mitted and a diet is followed for 
“weight reduction.” Was the diet 
imposed for this reason only, or was 
elevation of blood pressure found? 

If the amount of the insurance 
applied for is such that additional 
acquisition expense is justified, we 
feel that further investigation of 
these areas will be well worthwhile. 
That is, if feasible, get blood pres- 
sure rechecks, attending physicians 
statements, etc. In larger amount 
cases with moderately to highly 
ratable blood pressure, a chest x-ray 
for heart size is definitely warranted. 

Now, what is to be done in the 
way of rating? I can’t give a sure- 
fire or tested rating schedule, but 
am willing to outline two methods 
of handling which we propose to 
try on an experimental basis. Only 
time will tell whether this handling 
approximates the ideal. 

If the highest pretreatment blood 
pressure was within our current 
rating schedule and the current blood 
pressure is normal, and if treatment 
has been continuous for at least one 
year: 

Double the rating for the highest 
blood pressure and divide the result 
by three. 

Or, simply take the rating for 
this highest blood pressure and 
allow a 20%-50% reduction, de- 
pending upon whether the current 
blood pressure is assessed small 
debits or is perfectly standard. 
Again, with the same blood pres- 
sure levels as previously stated, but 
treatment of less than one year’s 
duration—rate according to the rat- 
ing of the highest blood pressure. 
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Now, if the highest pretreatment 


blood pressure was in the uninsur- 
able levels and the current blood 
pressure is normal, require at least 
one year’s control and accept on 
the highest mortality tables. 
If the highest pretreatment blood 
pressure was over the scale and the 
current blood pressure is ratable 
more than plus 25—Reject. 
If the amount of the application 
justified it, a chest x-ray for actual 
heart size would be desirable in all 
of these categories. 
Do not reconsider any ratings for 
reduction until the policy has been 
in force at least two to three years. 
Just a word about the underwrit- 
ing handling of post-sympathectomy 
cases. The Smithwick operation (a 
lumbo-dorsal splanchniectomy) has 
had the most extensive use. From 
the data presented by Dr. Smith- 
wick on the follow-up of over two 
thousand patients since 1938, it 
appears that if properly selected we 
can safely insure many of these 
people. We would require a mini- 
mum of one year since operation, 
current blood pressure ratable less 
than plus 50, current electrocardio- 


‘gram and heart size by x-ray that 


are normal and a complete follow-up 
statement from the attending phy- 
sician. It appears that one good test 
of the result of sympathectomy on 
kidney function is the post-operative 
ability of the kidneys to concentrate 
urine to 1020 or better. The rating 
range for males could be in the 
Table 8-12 category and females 
considered somewhat better. After 
five years observation these ratings 
might be reduced somewhat. 

So much for “essential hyperten- 
sion.” In the group of diseases 
where blood pressure elevation is a 
secondary complication, underwrit- 
ing action will depend upon the 
underlying cause, the result of its 
treatment and the effect produced 
by the elevated blood pressure. 
Several specific types could be men- 
tioned to illustrate this. 

Coarctation of the aorta, which 
is a congenital narrowing of the 
aorta at the point where the func- 
tioning ductus arteriosus joined the 
aorta in fetal life. This condition 
is accompanied by systemic hyper- 
tension in that part of the body 
supplied by arteries coming off the 
aorta above the constriction. If the 
defect is corrected early before 
For August, 1956 
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THE COMPANY shall be 
responsible for maintaining 
and carefully scrutinizing 
daily records of the new 
agent's activity during 
training. 


No. 2 OF A SERIES 





® In selecting and train- ) 
ing the new agent, we 
believe that the Com- pepe 
pany’s responsibility 
must go much further 
than the printed terms 
of its contract. In fair- 
ness to the agent... 
the Company .. . the 
insurance business it- 
self . . . we must as- 
sure the new agent 
every possible chance 
of success. In this series 
of messages, we pre- 
sent a few of what we 
consider to be our in- 
escapable obligations 
under ‘this “invisible 

contract”. 





During his training period, the new agent is forming work habits that will 
persist throughout his career. A daily analysis of his field activity is, there- 
fore, essential. For this purpose, we have developed a comprehensive system 
of “checks” on the new agent’s progress. Is he doing an adequate job of 
prospecting? Is he majntaining a profitable ratio of interviews to calls? . . . 
sales to interviews? Is he making the best possible use of his time? The 
answers to those and other questions are always at our fingertips enabling 
us to provide daily counsel as the new agent builds his “foundation for 


” 
success . 
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cardiac hypertrophy occurs and the 
blood pressure returns to normal 
levels after surgery, we can disre- 
gard the prior hypertension. 
Pheochromocytoma—a tumor of 
the adrenal associated with transient 
episodes or permanently elevated 
blood pressure. In this case the 
primary concern is the tumor, which 
is usually benign, but may be 
malignant. When it is surgically 
removed, we may well forget the 
prior blood pressure elevations. 
Unilateral kidney disease accom- 
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panied by hypertension, It has been 
well established that the removal 
or cure of such conditions will result 
in complete normalization of the 
blood pressure. 

I have attempted to outline the 
course of essential hypertension and 
suggest a way to handle the problem 
where current therapy is involved. 
I’m sure there are some who have 
other opinions and my suggestions 
are not meant to be final or all-inclu- 
sive. They, however, offer a basis 
for founding individual programs. 
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a. IS THE ACT of in- 
spiring and energizing a gen- 
eral agent to do a certain job better. 
In motivation we are attempting to 
develop zest for action toward our 
goal. We have heard about job 
satisfaction. Perhaps to motivate 
we have to disturb that job satis- 
faction, 

First of all, let’s decide what we 
want to motivate the man to do. 
For the purposes of this article let’s 
say that we wish to motivate three 
types of general agents. The ones 
doing a good job on life and neglect- 
ing accident and sickness. The ones 
doing a good job on accident and 
sickness and neglecting life and ones 
that are not doing a good job on 
either accident and sickness or life. 
We wish to motivate all three to give 
us balanced production in the per- 
centages required and, no less im- 
portant, to give policyowners pro- 
tection against loss of income, dead 
or alive. 

Sales Managers 

General agents or sales managers, 
as I like to call them, must be moti- 
vated in two ways. Sales managers 
do not live by bread alone but we 
have found it easier to disturb a 
man in his job satisfaction by talking 
first about money. Let’s see what 
a general agent has to gain from 
balanced production : 

1. The persistency of accident and 
sickness sold with life will be better. 
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2. Chances of selling future addi- 
tional life to a policyowner who is 
buying both from one company is 
better than if you have a competing 
agent selling and servicing one of his 
needs. 

3. Men selling both require no fi- 
nancing in my book and | am sure 
I can get agreement from everyone 
that they require less financing. 

4. Men are easier to recruit for both 
than for life alone. 

5. Most companies can pay a higher 
and longer renewal commission on 
accident and sickness which will 


keep men in the business. 
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6. The accident and sickness man 
selling life now has the savings fea- 
ture to sell for the first time. The 
life man has the appeal that all bene- 
fits are payable to the policyowner 
while he lives on accident and sick- 
ness. 

7. The life man who has had to pro- 
gram for business will have the re- 
freshing experience of talking to 
many people who have no disability 
income protection whatsoever. 

8. Adding accident and sickness or 
life to an agency requires compara- 
tively little additional training. After 
all you are only selling income dead 
or alive. 

To sum up, it will increase his re- 
newal income, protect against com- 
petition, cut financing costs, help re- 
cruiting, make selling easier or in 
other words put more money in his 
pocket. 


Misrepresentation 


I said that general agents do not 
live by bread alone but that the 
money motive would get them 
started. Will money keep them go- 
ing? I say no. They must be shown 
that to pretend to sell security for 
the policyowner and only take care 
of protecting the income from death 
or vice versa is gross misrepresenta- 
tion. No life man can service his 
clients long without seeing a lapse 
or a policy cashed due to sickness 
or accident. No accident and sick- 
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ness man can follow lapses long 
without seeing a policy lapse be- 
cause of death. He must see that 
when he sold one or the other that 
someone entrusted their family’s se- 
curity to him and he failed. Lapse 
reports due to sickness, accident or 
death can be used to prove this. 

Solomon Huebner in “The Eco- 
nomics of Accident and Health In- 
surance” says, “Of the three types 
of economic death—the premature 
physical death (“casket death’’), the 
retirement death and the living death 
(“total and permanent disability 
death” )—the last, “‘living death” is 
clearly the most dreadful and costly. 
It would never be chosen by a 
thoughtful person over physical or 
retirement death.” Why, then isn’t 
it logical to protect first against the 
most dreaded of the three “the liv- 
ing death.” 


To those career life men who are 
preoccupied with estate planning, 
tax work, or business insurance, 
who have looked down their noses 
at accident and sickness insurance let 
me quote from an article by Robert 
A. Brown, Jr., CLU on “The Role 
of Disability Income Insurance in 
the Business Continuation Plan” 
published in the Journal of the 
American Society of CLU in which 
he states, “One of the functions of 
the life underwriter is to expose the 
financial risks affecting the human 
asset, arising out of disability or 
death which the business or family 
cannot afford to assume and to sug- 
gest methods of risk transfer.” He 
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means sell income dead or alive. 

Mr. Ben J. Helphand in his study 
of 1952 Report of Mortality and 
Morbidity Expense compiled by the 
Society of Actuaries makes the fol- 
lowing conclusions “The chances of 
the occurrence of a long term dis- 
ability at age thirty is 2.7% times 
greater than death; at age forty, 2.3 
times as great.” 

This report also shows that at 
thirty-five the chance of experienc- 
ing a disability of three months or 
longer before sixty-five is about 
33%, that the average length of 
disability will exceed five years and 
that nearly 30% of all cases will be 
permanent.” These figures mean 
sell income dead or alive. 


Sounds Easy and Is 


Therefore, I repeat that to mo- 
tivate a general agent to sell both 
it must first be proved that it will 
put more money in his pocket and 
then to keep him motivated it must 
be proved that only through selling 
both is he serving his policyowner 
properly. To motivate the general 
agent to sell both sounds easy, and 
it is. You can do what I did last 
year and fly around the country giv- 
ing talks to all general agents. You 
can get them fired up and they will 
try to sell both. Some might be suc- 
cessful, others will try, but most 
will never get past the stage of try- 
ing to figure out what to say in that 
first interview in a line that is un- 
familiar to them. To motivate with- 
out a training follow-through can 
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only lead to frustration, disillusion- 
ment and distrust of future 
ideas from the home office. 
My company got production of 
individual life and accident and sick- 
ness rolling last year after it had 
stood still for three years and | wish 
I could say it was accomplished by 
doing everything right. Being gen- 
erous to myself and associates | 
might say that half of the things we 
tried worked. I believe it will be 
more profitable if | tell about the 
mistakes as well as the successes: 


new 


1. We developed sales material for 
selling both on the same proposal. 
This was accepted by about 5% of 
our sales force. 

2. Because most of our general 
agents were good accident and sick- 
ness men we started a home office 
life school in April, 1955. Sixty per 
cent of our new life business came 
from school graduates in the last 
six months of 1955. This is a three 
and a half day school built for men 
who know how to sell income alive, 
but not dead, as well as for novices. 
The general agents have footed the 
bill for transportation. In April our 
agency department staff attended, 
together with general agents who 
must attend before they can send 
sub-agents. We consider it our best 
effort for 1955. 

3. Use of the chassis plan for train- 
ing both accident and sickness and 
life men. Training twenty-eight full 
time accident and sickness men, who 
averaged over one thousand dollars 

(Continued on the next page) 
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 . IS THE ACT of in- 
spiring and energizing a gen- 
eral agent to do a certain job better. 
In motivation we are attempting to 
develop zest for action toward our 
goal. We have heard about job 
satisfaction. Perhaps to motivate 
we have to disturb that job satis- 
faction, 

First of all, let’s decide what we 
want to motivate the man to do. 
For the purposes of this article let’s 
say that we wish to motivate three 
types of general agents. The ones 
doing a good job on life and neglect- 
ing accident and sickness. The ones 
doing a good job on accident and 
sickness and neglecting life and ones 
that are not doing a good job on 
either accident and sickness or life. 
We wish to motivate all three to give 
us balanced production in the per- 
centages required and, no less im- 
portant, to give policyowners pro- 
tection against loss of income, dead 
or alive. 

Sales Managers 

General agents or sales managers, 
as I like to call them, must be moti- 
vated in two ways. Sales managers 
do not live by bread alone but we 
have found it easier to disturb a 
man in his job satisfaction by talking 
first about money. Let’s see what 
a general agent has to gain from 
balanced production : 

1. The persistency of accident and 
sickness sold with life will be better. 
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2. Chances of selling future addi- 
tional life to a policyowner who is 
buying both from one company is 
better than if you have a competing 
agent selling and servicing one of his 
needs. 

3. Men selling both require no fi- 
nancing in my book and I am sure 
I can get agreement from everyone 
that they require less financing. 

4. Men are easier to recruit for both 
than for life alone. 

5. Most companies can pay a higher 
and longer renewal commission on 
accident and sickness which will 


keep men in the business. 
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6. The accident and sickness man 
selling life now has the savings fea- 
ture to sell for the first time. The 
life man has the appeal that all bene- 
fits are payable to the policyowner 
while he lives on accident and sick- 
ness. 

7. The life man who has had to pro- 
gram for business will have the re- 
freshing experience of talking to 
many people who have no disability 
income protection whatsoever. 

8. Adding accident and sickness or 
life to an agency requires compara- 
tively little additional training. After 
all you are only selling income dead 
or alive. 

To sum up, it will increase his re- 
newal income, protect against com- 
petition, cut financing costs, help re- 
cruiting, make selling easier or in 
other words put more money in his 
pocket. 


Misrepresentation 


I said that general agents do not 
live by bread alone but that the 
money motive would get them 
started. Will money keep them go- 
ing? I say no. They must be shown 
that to pretend to sell security for 
the policyowner and only take care 
of protecting the income from death 
or vice versa is gross misrepresenta- 
tion. No life man can service his 
clients long without seeing a lapse 
or a policy cashed due to sickness 
or accident. No accident and sick- 
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ness man can follow lapses long 
without seeing a policy lapse be- 
cause of death. He must see that 
when he sold one or the other that 
someone entrusted their family’s se- 
curity to him and he failed. Lapse 
reports due to sickness, accident or 
death can be used to prove this. 

Solomon Huebner in “The Eco- 
nomics of Accident and Health In- 
surance” says, “Of the three types 
of economic death—the premature 
physical death (“casket death’’), the 
retirement death and the living death 
(“total and permanent disability 
death” )—the last, “living death” is 
clearly the most dreadful and costly. 
It would never be chosen by a 
thoughtful person over physical or 
retirement death.” Why, then isn’t 
it logical to protect first against the 
most dreaded of the three “the liv- 
ing death.” 

To those career life men who are 
preoccupied with estate planning, 
tax work, or business insurance, 
who have looked down their noses 
at accident and sickness insurance let 
me quote from an article by Robert 
A. Brown, Jr., CLU on “The Role 
of Disability Income Insurance in 
the Business Continuation Plan” 
published in the Journal of the 
American Society of CLU in which 
he states, “One of the functions of 
the life underwriter is to expose the 
financial risks affecting the human 
asset, arising out of disability or 
death which the business or family 
cannot afford to assume and to sug- 
gest methods of risk transfer.” He 
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means sell income dead or alive. 

Mr. Ben J. Helphand in his study 
of 1952 Report of Mortality and 
Morbidity Expense compiled by the 
Society of Actuaries makes the fol- 
lowing conclusions “The chances of 
the occurrence of a long term dis- 
ability at age thirty is 2.7% times 
greater than death; at age forty, 2.3 
times as great.” 

This report also shows that at 
thirty-five the chance of experienc- 
ing a disability of three months or 
longer before sixty-five is about 
33%, that the average length of 
disability will exceed five years and 
that nearly 30% of all cases will be 
permanent.” These figures mean 
sell income dead or alive. 


Sounds Easy and Is 


Therefore, I repeat that to mo- 
tivate a general agent to sell both 
it must first be proved that it will 
put more money in his pocket and 
then to keep him motivated it must 
be proved that only through selling 
both is he serving his policyowner 
properly. To motivate the general 
agent to sell both sounds easy, and 
it is. You can do what I did last 
year and fly around the country giv- 
ing talks to all general agents. You 
can get them fired up and they will 
try to sell both. Some might be suc- 
cessful, others will try, but most 
will never get past the stage of try- 
ing to figure out what to say in that 
first interview in a line that is un- 
familiar to them. To motivate with- 
out a training follow-through can 
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only lead to frustration, disillusion- 
ment and distrust of future 
ideas from the home office. 
My company got production of 
individual life and accident and sick- 
ness rolling last year after it had 
stood still for three years and | wish 
I could say it was accomplished by 
doing everything right. Being gen- 
erous to myself and associates | 
might say that half of the things we 
tried worked. I believe it will be 
more profitable if | tell about the 
mistakes as well as the successes: 


new 


1. We developed sales material for 
selling both on the same proposal. 
This was accepted by about 5% of 
our sales force. 

2. Because most of our general 
agents were good accident and sick- 
ness men we started a home office 
life school in April, 1955. Sixty per 
cent of our new life business came 
from school graduates in the last 
six months of 1955. This is a three 
and a half day school built for men 
who know how to sell income alive, 
but not dead, as well as for novices. 
The general agents have footed the 
bill for transportation. In April our 
agency department staff attended, 
together with general agents who 
must attend before they can send 
sub-agents. We consider it our best 
effort for 1955. 

3. Use of the chassis plan for train- 
ing both accident and sickness and 
life men. Training twenty-eight full 
time accident and sickness men, who 
averaged over one thousand dollars 
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cash per month in our agency in 
1954, we used one training tool, the 
chassis plan. very man was taught 
the standard approach and _ stand- 
ard close for accident and sickness. 
Every man knew the five closes in 
the chassis plan and only about half 
were even licensed for life. 

4. Every man in our agency depart- 
ment knows our life and accident 
and sickness sales talk by heart and 
is ready to go out in the field and 
prove that the chassis plan works 
for both. 

5. We have failed to get anything 
like balanced production from a 
majority of old sub-agents. We 
have had more success at the gen- 
eral agency level. Our greatest suc- 
cess has come from new general 
agents. On the other hand, how- 
ever, we have reawakened many who 
had sold both at some time in the 
past. 

6. Contests designed to stimulate ac- 
cident and sickness over life or life 
over accident and sickness have met 
with little success. Once again I be- 
lieve it is inspiration without train- 
ing that is the cause of failure. 

7. Various programs to load acci- 
dent and sickness policyowners with 


life and vice versa have met with 
some success. We have provided 
pre-approach letters for this pur- 
pose. One agency in Ohio where the 
general agent and two sub-agents 
attended our school late last year 
wrote one hundred twenty thousand 
dollars of life in January of 1956. 
In January of 1955 they wrote no 
life business at all. The small num- 
ber of general agents who have been 
successful in loading indicates that 
we must furnish step by step train- 
ing to obtain better results. 

8. The words ‘dear policyowner” 
are magic in direct mail. A mailing 
to a policyowner will pull six to ten 
times the return of the same mailing 
to any other list. A pre-approach 
letter to policyowners will get an 
interview every time. A gift offer 
mailing will pull over 16% returns 
and you can get from three to five 
referrals on each reply. 

9. Mortgage redemption prospects 
are perhaps the easiest to sell income 
dead or alive. A visual sales booklet 
is now bringing accident and sick- 
ness on 50% of our mortgage re- 
demption sales. Some agencies are 
getting 80%. The old accident and 
sickness miracle letter does a fine 





job on mortgage redemption leads. 
10. Training accident and sickness 
agents for life is easy but you have 
got to do it. On a bet in 1952 that 
our accident and sickness agency in 
Buffalo could lead the company in 
life we ran a one day school for five 
top accident and sickness agents. 
They already knew the chassis plan 
approach and close so all we had to 
teach them was the savings plan 
body. The next day they sold seven 
savings plans and inside a month 
the agéncy had applied for two hun- 
dred fifty thousand dollars in life. 
11. We have provided special rate 
sheets, special proposal forms, tran- 
sition sales talks and any other sales 
aid we thought would make it easy 
to sell both. None worked a lot. 
They all worked a little. 

12. We give each agency a clear 
cut objective in balanced production 
so that they may feel a part of the 
company program. 

Our conclusion was that to have 
motivation without frustration we 
must provide sales tools for selling 
both, sales training for selling both, 
direct mail material for selling both 
and field personnel capable of prov- 
ing that they work. 
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happens when you 
start your own 
Life Agency 


with 
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You'll be equipped with competitive 
rates which enable you to offer a 
wide variety of programs. Both par- 
ticipating and non-participating 
policies can be offered. They are con- 
sidered among the finest, most adapt- 
able on the market. 





When you join Reserve Life’s ever- 
expanding family of life general 
agents, you're well on your way to 
bigger sales opportunities and bigger 
earnings. With Reserve Life, there’s 
a career in your own Life Gen- 
eral Agency. 





You'll be able to develop programs to 
meet the needs in every major area 
of life insurance — family program- 
ming, estate analysis and busi- 
ness insurance. 





With Reserve Life, you’re never left 
to sink or swim. The Company has 
developed a strong network of life 
regional managers who work closely 
with agents. The Company is noted 
for its excellent home office service. 


Reserve LIFE is a strong, 
respected company with an ex- 
panding life division. Last year 
life insurance in force was in- 
creased 10%. The complete- 
ness of the Reserve Life line 
makes it possible for you to 
offer policyholders broader, 
more flexible coverages at a 
low cost. If you're an associate 
agent and feel you're ready for 
your own Life General Agency, 
this could be your opportunity. 
Get the full facts about Reserve 
Life now. Address your letter 
and personal history to: 


MR. JOHN L. MARAKAS, 
Vice President 


Reserve Life Insurance Company 
Dallas 2, Texas 
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HE VARIABLE ANNUITY, for the 

past two years, has been the 
subject of wide discussion. I know 
of no better example of different 
conclusions by reasonable men on 
the same facts. At the outset let me 
point out that my own company’s 
position relates to the methods of 
sale of the variable annuity rather 
than the precise merits of the vari- 
able annuity contract as an invest- 
ment. Should | wander beyond the 
statement of the present position of 
the Equitable, my observations and 
comments will rest on my own 
responsibility. Subsequent events 
will have to determine the size of 
any limb upon which I may become 
perched. 


Hard to Define 


With the volumes that have been 
written and the thousands of words 
that have been formally spoken on 
the subject, I am in a position to 
confine this article to certain well- 
defined phases of the variable an- 
nuity system. It is unnecessary to 
define the variable annuity although 
up to the present I have not seen a 
good definition. Description almost 
universally becomes a statement of 
what is expected of a variable an- 
nuity rather than what it actually is. 
I believe I can safely assume, how- 
ever, that my readers have a prac- 
tical knowledge of the thing I am 
going to write about and the absence 
of precise definition does not leave 
them in darkness, 

Nor is it my intention to discuss 
the pros and cons of the variable 
annuity as an investment outlet. I 
shall not add further fuel to the 
raging issue as to whether stock 
prices do or do not fluctuate with the 
cost of living. In projecting future 
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the variable annui 


inflation on the basis of past experi- 
ence, we may or may not evaluate 
that past experience in the light of 
three major wars. Factors such as 
these relate to basic variable annuity 


philosophy which it is not my 
purpose to discuss except rather 
incidentally. 


A short time ago President 
Murphy made a formal declaration 
of our company’s policy as to the 
variable annuity. He opened his 
statement by saying that the Equi- 
table was not presently interested in 
going into the variable annuity busi- 
ness. There has been no subsequent 
change in that position. 

The doubt implicit in the state- 
ment arises from lack of a satisfac- 
tory answer to one big question. Is 
the life insurance business prepared 
to enter a new business like the 
variable annuity business and to 
operate it without endangering pub- 
lic confidence in regular legal reserve 
life insurance operations? Mr. 
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ty system 


George Johnson, one of the archi- 
tects of the CREF-TIAA operation 
says: “The variable annuity system 
is not just a new wrinkle in the 
insurance business. It is a substan- 
tial departure from the legal reserve 
system.” Note that the big ques- 
tion is whether the life insurance 
business should be authorized’ to 
engage in this new business. This 
does not mean that a case can not 
be made for some particular com- 
pany to enter the field although it 
is realized that legislatures are gen- 
erally loath to deal with a question 
of this kind except in the broadest 
terms. 

It does not mean that the public 
should not be permitted to invest in 
variable annuities merely because 
such a contract should not be written 
directly by life insurance companies. 
It does not mean even that a life 
insurance company should not be 
able indirectly to enter the variable 
annuity business. It merely means 
that the variable annuity business 
should not be commingled as part 
and parcel of legal reserve life insur- 
ance company operations. Our big 
question is the culmination of un- 
satisfactory answers to numerous 
other questions relating to such 
things as the kind of an organization 
to sell it, the basic principles of the 
contract, sales methods, supervision 
and taxation. 

Let’s keep in mind that we are 
considering a variable annuity sys- 
tem and not just a particular form 
of contract. The system contem- 
plates a combination of fixed dollar 
benefits and variable benefits in 
order to stabilize purchasing power. 


1 Excerpt from a lecture before the examiners 
of the N. Y. Insurance Department. Vol. 5, No. 
3, p. 17. Examination Of Insurance Companies, 
published by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment. 
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To accomplish this, equal amounts 
are placed in each of two types of 
contracts. The success of this system 
rests upon the maintenance of this 
proportion. 

As a life insurance company 
operation, how can such an arrange- 
ment be enforced? The entire object 
of the system is defeated if the 
division between the fixed contract 
and the variable contract is not 
preserved. The non-forfeiture laws 
of the various states would not 
permit the locking in of payments 
under a fixed conventional contract 
of an insurance company. With the 
very best of intentions the company 
at the outset would require the 
simultaneous purchase of a tradi- 
tional dollar annuity and a variable 
annuity. Conceivably the dual ar- 
rangement could disappear after the 
payment of the first premium on the 
conventional annuity by the action of 
the insured himself. He could sur- 
render or default. 


Locking In of Funds 


Under the variable annuity, pay- 
ments must be locked in to get 
advantage of the dollar averaging. 
Experience shows that the public is 
not sympathetic to this locking in of 
funds. In practically every contract 
issued by life insurance companies, 
the policyholder expects to be able to 
reach the equities in his contract as 
his situation may require. Those 
companies indicating an interest in 
the variable annuity business realize 
this situation. They would depart 
from the variable annuity pattern 
and permit restricted withdrawals. 
Specifically, they would permit with- 
drawal in so-called hardship cases. 
Are the companies prepared to as- 
sume the responsibility incident to 
such a situation? How much protec- 
tion would they have? What would 
happen in the case of a rejected with- 
drawal claim if the market value of 
the equities subsequently declined? 

Every such situation could become 
the subject of a court action in 
which the burden of proof would 
rest upon the insurer and the sym- 
pathies with the impoverished policy- 
holder. Could this not become a 
prolific source of litigation based on 
second guessing? In a state having 
an unqualified right to assign a 
chose in action, if the policyholder 
could not obtain the withdrawal 
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from the insurer, he might be 
thrown into the hands of speculators 
who would take an assignment of 
his future withdrawal rights for a 
very inadequate amount, Could not 
restrictions upon withdrawals _be- 
come the basis for speculation at the 
expense of the policyholder? Maybe 
some assurances against this situa- 
tion will appear. Until then, the 
maintenance of good public relations 
would be a serious matter. 

Risk is the basis of every contract 
issued by life insurance companies. 
Is there any comparable risk in the 
variable annuity system? Fixed 
dollar consideration in return for 


EQUITY CAPITAL 

Industry will have to rely on an in- 
creased proportion of equity capital 
to fulfill expansion plans on a sound 
basis, according to G. Keith Funston, 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

In an interview in "Challenge" 
magazine, publication of New York 
University's Institute of Economic 
Affairs, Mr. Funston says that "an 
incredible amount of new equity capi- 
tal—about sixty billion dollars—is 
needed in the next decade to meet 
business growth requirements." This 
sum, he notes, is triple the equity 
money raised in the past decade. 

“Looking back on a prosperous busi- 
ness decade," Mr. Funston points out, 
“we find that when corporations went 
outside for new money—that is, to the 
public and to financial institutions— 
they actually borrowed three dollars 
for every dollar raised through new 
stock issues.” 

The stock exchange president warns | 
that "unless this imbalance changes, | 
corporations may pile up debt to an 
unhealthy level." Companies must 
finance the future on a sound basis, 
he adds. To do this they must also 
remain flexible enough to meet chang- 
ing situations. They should not assume 

| high fixed charges that may prove 
burdensome in the event of an eco- 
nomic downturn. 

The financier says the ideal situa- | 
tion would be one in which half of | 
the funds raised by corporations 
would come from equity capital. Sixty 
billion dollars today, he notes, would | 
assume an equity-debt ratio of 40 to | 
60 as against the last decade's 25 to 
75. “Il consider the ideal to be an 
eventual 50-50 equity-debt ratio." 





fixed dollar benefit is likewise in- 
herent in present day life insurance 
operations. In the variable annuity 
operation, payment of fixed dollar 
consideration does not carry with it 
a fixed dollar benefit. Practically 
every life insurance operation binds 
the insurer to set aside a substantial 
portion of the consideration as a 





reserve to guarantee performance. 
By contract, this reserve must be 
improved at a specific rate of inter 
est. There is no such protection 
behind the variable annuity contract. 
There is no contractual obligation to 
improve the policyholder’s considera- 
tion. In life operations the company 
actually assumes a risk. In the 
variable annuity, it substantially 
avoids risk. 

How do some of our friends, in 
the light of the unique character of 
the variable annuity business, ar- 
rive at the conclusion that it 
nonetheless should be a life insur- 
ance operation? First they say that 
the variable annuity does involve a 
guarantee and that the guarantee 
arises in the following way. Upon 
attainment of retirement age, the 
dollar value of the accumulation is 
determined and this in turn estab- 
lishes the number of units which the 
policyholder will have as long as he 
lives. This mechanism does involve 
assumptions as to mortality and 
expenses. The life side of the busi- 
ness would guarantee these assump- 
tions. Could not distribution be 
made without this guarantee just as 
is the case with CREF-TIAA? Is 
the guarantee of much significance 
except for sales purposes? 

Variable annuity advocates in the 
life field say that this possible use 
of the life contingency device places 
the business within the realms of life 
insurance. These same people go 
further and contend that not only 
is the variable annuity a life insur- 
ance responsibility but that no other 
entity should be permitted to do that 
kind of business because it does 
involve a life contingency. Does not 
this position overlook the fact that 
there can be a variable annuity 
without any guarantee involving a 
life contingency as has been previ- 
ously pointed out? 


Monopolistic Theory 


Even so, why should the life con- 
tingency factor make it a monopo- 
listic operation for the life insurance 
business? Has our business ever 
taken such a position on any other 
occasion? We never urged this 
monopolistic life contingency theory 
as an argument against savings bank 
life insurance. We have said in this 
connection if savings banks were to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Variable Annuities—Continued 


write life insurance, their operation 
in that field should be subject to the 
same regulation as life insurance 
companies. We did not say savings 
banks should not engage in the par- 
ticular operation merely because it 
involved life contingency. There are 
other examples closer home where 
the life contingency mechanism is 
employed and no issue has been 
made over it. What would the 
public reaction be as to this monopo- 
listic theory ? 

In the absence of a clear-cut 
statement of the purpose of the 
variable annuity mechanism, can 
there be ethical sales methods? Are 
we aiter a retirement yield that will 
fluctuate with the purchasing power 
of the dollar, or are we merely seek- 
ing to obtain a greater yield by 
replacing investments in debt obliga- 
tions with investments in equities? 
In a recent C.L.U. article, Mr. Day, 
co-author, said that the primary 
purpose of the variable annuity was 
to perfect ‘“‘a mechanism that is 
reasonably responsive to the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar and to 
the expansion of the economy.” Mr. 
Johnson as well as Mr. Day, of 
course, point out that as to the 
investment policy: “equity type in- 
vestments such as common stocks 
will be the basis of variable annu- 
ities, whereas conventional annuities 
are based on conservative invest- 
ments in bonds and mortgages.” Yet 


without that conservatism maximum 
safety disappears. 

Is not this rejection of conserv- 
atism by life insurance companies 
a retreat from the very position that 
distinguishes the life insurance busi- 
ness from speculative enterprise? 
The salesman of a variable annuity, 
however, is not in a position even 
to talk about guaranteeing anything 
either in the way of a fixed amount 
of dollars or in a definite amount of 
units. Both items are speculative. 
Regardless of what a statute may 
provide, the argument for the sale of 
the variable annuity must be based 
on statements as to future perform- 
ance. There are bound to be the 
same over-zealous statements that 
occur in the sale of speculative 
securities, Would this not mean a 
revamping of sales methods? 

Note that in connection with 
investment under a variable annuity 
system the word equity is always 
used and this means practically 
everything from a bond in default 
to real estate. At this time, is it 
wise for such an avenue of invest- 
ment to be opened up to the life 
insurance business? Can we even 
estimate the extent of the difficulties 
that are sure to follow? How long 
will it take state supervision, through 
increased staffing and higher appro- 
priations, to equip itself adequately 
to supervise? Are not present 
difficulties in the A&H_ business 
going to appear quite small com- 
pared to what we would face in the 
variable annuity business? There 





are many in the business who have 
long had fear of tampering with 
investment laws even in a limited 
way. 

Do we not assume other public 
relations problems in getting into the 
variable annuity business? Are we 
not simply getting into the invest- 
ment trust and mutual fund business 
under the guise of this new type of 
contract? Is the variable annuity 
business any more than a mutual 
fund scheme with a retirement pay- 
out geared to the life of the payee? 
The variable annuity presently advo- 
cated is not simply a contract under 
which at the outset the purchaser 
agrees to pay a certain definite 
amount with the understanding that 
upon reaching retirement age the 
accumulation will be paid over his 
lifetime. The contract he actually 
gets is one to make payments to the 
date of retirement and then to have 
an option either to receive the 
accumulation or to have retirement 
benefits for his lifetime. The mutual 
fund system does precisely the same 
thing except that it does not grant 
the lifetime distribution option. Get- 
ting back to the variable annuity 
operation of a life insurance com- 
pany, isn’t it true that it is nothing 
more than a mutual fund operation 
with an additional option at the end 
of the accumulation period? 

In the variable annuity business, 
would the basic contract be sub- 
stantially different from the mutual 
fund agreement? Would not the 
sales argument be substantially the 
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same? Is it any wonder that the 
mutual fund people view the vari- 
able annuity in the hands of life 
insurance companies as a tremendous 
competitive contract? Is there any 
doubt about the life companies from 
the start with their tremendous 
prestige, to say nothing of the talk 
about the guarantees, being in a 
position probably to overwhelm 
mutual fund operations? Will not 
such a competitive role in a new 
business be to our ultimate dis- 
advantage ? 


In such a struggle, where will 
some of the major battles be found ? 
Already the SEC has raised the 
question whether a life insurance 
company can sell a variable annuity 
without complying with many fed- 
eral statutes applicable to invest- 
ments and sale of securities. Since 
the Securities Act of 1934 life insur- 
ance companies have been excluded 
from this type of federal regulation. 
The Securities Act of 1934 actually 
defined a security in such a way as 
to cover an annuity contract as an 
investment contract. The Act, how- 
ever, further made a specific exemp- 
tion of such a contract because it 
was issued by a life insurance com- 
pany. The question is now raised 
whether Congress intended by that 
exemption to cover such a thing as 
a variable annuity contract which 
was not even in existence in 1934. 
Other federal statutes involving 
SEC jurisdiction have been cited by 
mutual fund people in support of 
their position that engaging in a 
variable annuity business automati- 
cally carries with it SEC jurisdic- 
tion. Personally, however, it seems 
to me that the exemption in the 
existing statutes does keep life in- 
surance companies from SEC juris- 
diction even though they should go 
into the variable annuity business. 


Can much consolation be taken 
from this legalistic position? The 
SEC is credited with taking the 
position that if it does not have 
jurisdiction over a mutual fund 
operation merely because it is trans- 
acted by a life insurance company 
that it will ask Congress to extend 
its jurisdiction to do so. Opposition 
to such expansion would have to be 
on the basis that (1) the variable 
annuity is a recognized field of life 
insurance operation. Would the life 
insurance business be very much 
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in accord on such a proposition? 
(2) The variable annuity business of 
a life insurance company would be 
adequately regulated by the states. 
How strong would we be in a 
demonstration of the adequacy of 
state regulation so far as it applied 
to the variable annuity business? 
Would we want an issue over the 
adequacy of state regulation to be 
pitched upon a new phase of opera- 
tion where there has been no actual 
life insurance experience? 

The mutual fund people further 
insist that federal income tax laws 
would give a preference to life 
insurance operations. This may or 
may not be true. In any event, it 
is being strongly urged and the 
publicized material of the mutual 
fund people shows their position 
requires some attention. 


Licensing of Agents 


A further point has been made 
about licensing of agents. The type 
of investment supporting a mutual 
fund is substantially if not actually 
the same as that supporting a vari- 
able annuity. Congress has said that 
such a type of investment is basically 
speculative. Congress has regulated 
mutual fund operations because they 
are speculative. As part of this 
federal regulation salesmen must be 
licensed. The question has been 
asked as to whether there should be 
any difference between the licensing 
of a salesman of a speculative secu- 
rity sold by life insurance companies 
and the salesman of substantially the 
same kind of a contract sold by 
somebody else. Our entire agency 
system is licensed. How persuasive 
our argument would be is problemat- 
ical. Again the issue would be the 
adequacy of SEC licensing of sales- 
men and the same type of licensing 
by state insurance departments. 

These are but some of the factors 
which account for the present inten- 
tion of the Equitable not to engage 
in the Variable Annuity business. 
The next question is whether a life 
insurance company should be au- 
thorized to have any connection with 
the variable annuity. Our company 
does not condemn the variable an- 
nuity as an investment outlet. We 
regard it as a new business and being 
a new business it should be operated 
as a new business by some sort of 
entity organized specifically for that 

(Continued on the next page) 
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purpose. Such a separate entity to 
the extent that it makes use of 
mortality elements should be regu- 
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insurance company could not en- 
gage directly in a variable annuity 
business. 

Although we have no present in- 
tention of getting into the variable 
annuity business and in recognition 
of the interest of some life insurance 
companies in the subject, we go 
along with the pattern of CREF- 
TIAA whereby any company that 
is interested in this new business can 
cause to be organized a subsidiary or 
running mate devoted to the variable 
annuity business. It seems to us 
that the creation of this buffer zone 
to absorb the hazards of a new 
business operation is preferable to 
letting the life insurance business 
with its good name and excellent 
public repute have to withstand 
adverse results of what even advo- 
cates of the variable annuity call a 
“constructive experiment.” 

It has been suggested that the 
companion company approach would 
be cumbersome. Would it be any 
more cumbersome to use a given 
amount of life insurance company 
funds and create a wholly owned 
subsidiary than it would be to take 
the same amount of funds and 
establish virtually a separate depart- 
ment within a company? The 
variable annuity enthusiasts make 
their case upon this CREF-TIAA 
setup — a subsidiary corporation 
method. Why not take CREF- 
TIAA in its entirety? As a matter 
of fact, are not some of the advocates 
of the variable annuity building their 
case on CREF-TIAA and then by 
piecemeal taking it down by a series 
of departures? The subsidiary cor- 
poration is not something new. I 
note that one large New York life 
insurance company some years ago 
had under consideration entering 
what it called the low income groups. 
The move apparently presented some 
practical hazards. Accordingly, a 
subsidiary company was organized. 

This is today’s CREF-TIAA 
approach. We think it is sound. 
It is the approach which the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners has adopted. We 
feel at the present time that the 
commissioners’ statement of position 
is sound and reflects the reasoning 
behind the decision of our company 
to refrain from entering the variable 
annuity business as a life insurance 
company operation. 
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“FARMERS ARE big businessmen,” 
reminds George Kramer of Rankin 
& Rankin, Zanesville, Ohio. “Land 
is priced at two to three hundred dol- 
lars an acre, registered stock costs 
several hundred dollars an animal, 
there are expensive buildings and 
numerous pieces of valuable mechan- 
ical equipment—all of which add up 
quickly to a twenty-five or thirty 
thousand dollar investment. This 
knowledge shows you the impor- 
tance of farming as a_ business. 
Present day farmers need life insur- 
ance for mortgage, business and edu- 
cational purposes, just as much as 
other business men. They recognize 
their life insurance needs and are 
ripe for solicitation—yours for the 
asking. 


“In addition to the usual cover- 
ages, farmers are buying livestock, 
and machinery floaters, and compre- 
hensive personal. All you have to do 
is explain it to them. In fact, they 
like to have someone come out for a 
visit.” Being a former farm boy, 
George knows whereof he speaks. A 
feature of his public relations cam- 
paign is to be acquainted with the 
officers of the breeders’ associations, 
and to attend their shows. Today’s 
farmers are interested in quality— 
be it stock, land, buildings, equip- 
ment or insurance. 


* . e 

“How DOES YouR jos stack up?” 
asked an article in a recent issue of 
“This Week” magazine, then gave 
reports on the comparative prestige 
of various occupations. Insurance 
men were pleased to read: “Re- 
searchers at the University of Min- 
nesota found the biggest gain in 
occupational prestige has been made 
by the insurance agent.” : 


A “BIRTHDAY DIARY” is always in 
Joseph A. Nowicki’s pocket. It has 
gained him the reputation in Yon- 
kers of a man who never forgets a 
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M. H. BLACKBURN, 


birthday. He gets his birth dates 
from the Kiwanis weekly bulletins, 
newspapers, his own accident and 
life files, and by keeping an ear open 
at social gatherings. He addresses 
his birthday card envelopes at the 
beginning of each month and mails 
them as the dates come up. 


e * oe 
AN OPPORTUNITY for advertising 
which Allan W. Vliet of Newark 
never overlooks is the payment of 
personal bills. When he mails a 
check to pay for any article or serv- 
ice, he encloses an advertisement for 
some form of life, accident or health 
coverage. His conviction is that a 





man is never in a more receptive 
mood than when he is receiving 
money. 


AN EXAMPLE OF HOW Kenneth D. 
Ulis of Van Nuys, California does 
it: A prospect was too busy to be 
seen during the day. Kenny roosted 
on his prospect’s doorstep, inter- 
viewed him when he arose at 6:30 
A.M., completed an _ application, 
roused out the medical examiner, 
and transported applicant and doctor 
to the latter’s office. Examination 
was passed at 7:15, the MD went 
out for coffee, the new client went to 
work, and Mr. Ulis went home for 
breakfast. 


C.P.C.U. “Protection” (The Travelers) 


“CONTACT PRESENT policyholders 
regularly with constructive ideas,” 
is the multiple-line advice of Alan D. 
Hecht of The Jerome Apple Com- 
pany at Baltimore. A case in point: 
Three years ago he sold a $25,000 
preferred risk life contract with fam- 
ily income to a property and casualty 
policyholder. Last spring Mr. Hecht 
started urging his client to begin 
junior-size programs, “like Dad's,” 
for each of his two sons. The client 
called Mr. Hecht a few weeks ago, 
but not for juvenile. He needed 
$130,000 of preferred risk life for 
business uses. Then they got around 
to placing $10,000 on the life of 
each son, and to converting the fam- 
ily income portion of the original 
sale to $37,000 of preferred risk. 
In this case, and many like it, the 
word for “juvenile” ‘serendipity.”” 
(Yes, it’s in your dictionary. ) 


is ‘ 


e © s 
“SEE YOUR LOCAL EDITOR,” suggests 
Rivers E. Booth of St. Louis. While 
Mr. Booth was planning his own 
protection plus advertising cam- 
paign with the editor of a suburban 
paper, the newsman became so in- 
terested in the advertising mats and 
national advertising on the subject 
that he bought some of the insurance 
himself. 

* im « 
A UNIQUE APPROACH to homeown- 
ers is used by second-year agent 
George Troutt, Junior of Carbon- 
dale, Illinois. He sells them cash 
settlement thus: “Cover your mort- 
gage during the mortgage period and 
at age sixty-five get your money 
back.” 

* ° « 
LAWRENCE ROSSITER operates in 
Hartington, Nebraska, a community 
of approximately one thousand five 
hundred population. A demonstra- 
tion of how he has developed a 
clientele there lies in the fact that he 
has insured the sixteen children of 
one local farmer. 
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A. & H. ADVERTISING 


BULLETINS PREPARED by insurance 
organizations have indicated that the 
groups concerned feel that the acci- 
dent and health advertising rules an- 
nounced by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on June 15 are in substance 
virtually the same as those developed 
last fall by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, but at 
the same time many individual in- 
surance companies will defer action 
on expressing to the F.T.C. their 
intent to observe F.T.C. rules, be- 
cause of litigation now pending in 
the courts over the question of the 
commission’s jurisdiction. 

The organizations concerned are 
the Health Insurance Association of 
America, the American Life Con- 
vention, and the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America. The members 
of these associations issue most of 
the accident and health insurance 
written in the United States by in- 
surance companies. 

All interested parties were invited 
to attend a Federal Trade Commis- 
sion hearing on July 10 to discuss 


whether the 1950 trade practice rules 
for direct-mail insurance advertis- 
ing should be repealed. The action 
results from the promulgation of 
new rules for advertising of acci- 
dent and health policies. 


NEW COMMISSIONER 


T. NELSON PARKER has been ap- 
pointed commissioner of insurance 
of Virginia, succeeding the late 
George A. Bowles. He took office 
on July 1. Everette S. Francis has 
been appointed first deputy commis- 
sioner. 


NQA EMBLEM 


Ir you ARE A National Quality 
Award qualifier and wish to imprint 
the NQA emblem on your business 
cards, you can now do so easily. 
Thanks to Jack White, CLU 


(Prudential, Los Angeles), and his 


Committee on Conservation of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, NALU has available a plas- 
tic cut at a cost of $1. With the cut 
your printer can adorn your card 
with a half-inch emblem—the letter 
“Q” with “1956” inside the circle. 

NALU also is prepared to supply 
NQAers with matrices of the em- 
blem, gratis, in either one-inch or 
two-inch size. 

The individual to write for these 
is Ann Bickerton, NALU, 1800 H 
St., Washington 6, D. C. 


CATASTROPHE PLAN 


A CATASTROPHE HOSPITAL and med- 
ical care program has been inaugu- 
rated by the Chicago Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield plans. Extended 
benefits of up to two years’ duration 
are being made available to groups 
of one hundred or more where over 
75% of the members enroll in the 
plan. There is no coinsurance in- 
volved in the catastrophe coverage. 
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NEWS 
NOTE 


New Business For First Half 


I 


A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


Sets All-Time Record 


New business for the first six months 
of 1956 reached an all-time high of 
$59,589,747. This represents a 12.6% 
increase over the first six months 
of last year, which was the previous high 
for the company. 


Life Insurance in force as of June 30, 1956 
was $966,602,482. 
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SALES-MAKER 


This kit acts as a stimulus in developing 
personal relations with friends, clients and 
prospects. It packages in a deluxe box a 
handbook on personal public relations and 
publicity and twenty-five cards each of ten 
categories including anniversary, apology, 
birthday, meeting new people and thank 
you. Each card is personalized with name 
and address in the upper left corner and 
has a breezy but suitable cartoon printed 
in the lower left corner. Matching en- 
velopes are included and refills are avail- 
able. Marketed by Culver Producis Com- 
pany, they make an attractive business 





gift. Overall dimensions of the kit are: 
length, 152”; width, 104%”; and depth, 
4%”, 
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DESKTOP COPIER 


A new versatile desktop model of their 
Copyflex machine has been announced by 
Charles Bruning Company, Inc. The self- 
contained unit is made ready for general 
copying and business systems paperwork 
simply by plugging it in to any electrical 
outlet. It will accommodate material up to 
11” wide and of any length and deliver 
up to 300 copies of one or many business 
letter-size originals per hour. The machine 
is 13" high, 22" wide and 172" deep and 
weighs 106 pounds. Construction is of 
welded steel with a gray baked enamel 
finish. A lamp transformer insures con- 
sistent, dependable light intensity, regard- 
less of fluctuations in current. 





REFERENCE STAND 


This Postindex coding reference stand has 
been especially developed by the Art 
Metal Construction Company to speed the 
accurate coding and rating of policies. The 
stand is supplied complete with heavy 
acetate pockets clipped on trunnion wires, 
and the wires snapped in place. Rate and 
code sheets can be quickly slipped into 
the pockets and lie back to form their own 
visible index. The pockets are 5” x 7” 
with a visible edge of %" for indexing. 
The stand itself is 2144" wide by 756" high 
and 10” deep. It has a capacity of 240 
pockets attached by hinge clips on 48 
trunnion wires, five to a wire. Rubber feet 
prevent marring or scratching of desk tops. 








PORTABLE MICROFILMING 


To adapt the microfilming process to 
office procedures and systems, Diebold, 
Inc. has developed a camera which weighs 
only 20 pounds and can be transported 
to the work to be filmed. By an exclusive 
film magazine, the camera has been made 
extremely simple to use and by changing 
magazines, various types of work can be 
photographed without waste of film. Sim- 
plicity has been built into the camera 
from the fixed-focus lens providing one- 
to-twenty-four size reproductions to the 
three position switch for positive illumina- 
tion control. The camera needs only to 
be plugged into an electrical socket and 
it is ready to operate. It will accept ma- 
terial up to 11” in width of any length 
and copies at the rate of 80 feet per minute. 





BOOKLET RACK 


This versatile wrought iron type litera 
ture rack has been designed to sell at a 
very attractive price. It can be used with 
the easel back open as a counter display 
or the easel can be folded flat and the 
rack hung on a wall. Some agents may 
also find them useful to hold a variety of 
circulars to be used as mail inserts. Over- 
all dimensions are 17” high by 30%” 
wide. Each rack contains 13 pockets, 142” 
deep. If more than one rack is desired, 
a second can be hung directly below and 
attached to the top rack. A product of 
A. L. Lind Company. 
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Insurance men save time with 
irect 4-second copies 























COPYING MACHINE 
STORY 


ERERES 


A totally new idea 
in office copying... Thermo-Fax is All-Electric 


PYING MACHINE 


—needs no chemicals or negatives 


Here’s new speed in office copying . . . and mew economy too! The revolu- 
tionary, All-Electric THERMO-FAX Copying Machine gives you perfect 
copies in 4 seconds... for as little as 4%¢ per copy. The exclusive All- 
Electric process means you copy without chemicals, masters or negatives . . . 





right in ordinary office light. Just plug it into any outlet and you’re all set 


to get copies of orders, invoices, memos, letters, articles—the things you 
need copied most—when you need them most! Send the coupon below now 


for full details on the economical, All-Electric way to speed copying and 
communications in your office. 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
Dept. KS-86, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
ermdo-: X Send complete details on the THERMO-FAX Copying Machine 


and how it can save time and money for my office. 
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A Check List for Office Equipment 


NE WAY IN WHICH OFFICE work 
() an be simplified is by more ex- 
tensive mechanization of operations. 
An employee using manual methods 
has a natural limit to his productive 
capacity—this limit is established by 
his manual dexterity, his knowledge 
of the work and the complexity of 
the task in respect to job details. 
By training, the employee can in- 
crease his production; by better 
work habits he can boost his produc- 
tive potential still higher, but he will 
still have the limiting factor that he 
can only do so much, so that as the 
volume of work increases, man-hours 
of productive potential must be 
provided in direct arithmetic rela- 
tionships. 

For example, if an employee can 
address one hundred envelopes per 
hour and there are eight hundred en- 
velopes per day to address, there is 
work for one person for eight hours. 
If, however, the volume is increased 
to sixteen hundred envelopes, then 
two employees are required and so 
on. Productive capacity and volume 
of work are related in constant pro- 
portions. 


Increased Production 


If machines are added as a tool of 
production, augmenting manual ef- 
fort, the productive capacity is doub- 
led, trebled or quadrupled, depend- 
ing on the machine and the job. Sup- 
pose repetitive addresses were put 
on a plate or stencil which could be 
used over and over again—now, in- 
stead of one employee turning out 
100 per hour as was the case in the 
manual application, that employee, 
through the use of mechanical equip- 
ment can address several hundred 
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envelopes per hour, being limited 
only by the speed and capacity of the 
machine. Machine methods provide 
potential productive capacities which 
are geometrically related to volume 
because volume can be increased up 
to the machine’s capacity without in- 
creasing the requirements for man- 
hours of clerical labor. This is an 
elementary discussion, but it does 
point out one of the basic economic 
factors in mechanization. There are 
many aspects of mechanical applica- 
tion that should be thoroughly ex- 
plored. 


Two General Categories 


Office machines fall into two gen- 
eral categories—one group is used 
for immediate production such as in 
the case of typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, calculators, check writers, 
duplicating machines, transcribing 
and dictating equipment. These ma- 
chines facilitate production by pro- 
viding a tool by which the employee 
or operator accomplishes an im- 
mediate task, usually in a shorter 
period of time and in a manner that 
is better than pure manual effort. 
The application or use of this type 
of auxiliary equipment is the more 
obvious aspect of mechanization. No 
broad survey need be made to con- 
vince management that such ma- 
chines are essential. Usually a job 
analysis in which each job is studied 
with the duties being detailed in the 
order of their occurrence (most repe- 
titive to least repetitive) will be suf- 
ficient—an analysis of the volume of 
work coupled with the duty analysis 
will provide such facts as will permit 
the determination of their necessity. 


No job task is taken for granted as 
being essential. Before the volume 
ef clerical activities is usel as a 
basis for method determination, each 
task is evaluated by management. 

For example, a small agency ha-’- 
ing five employees was considering 
the purchase of a bookkeeping ma- 
chine and the employment of an ad- 
ditional clerical emplovee. An analy- 
sis of the duties of each emplo ee 
disclosed that the bookkeeper was 
spending three and one half days 
each month checking out a detailed 
telephone bill so that the telephone 
expense could be verified and 
charged to each class of expense— 
general office, sales, executive, etc. 
The bookkeeper’s daily salary was 
approximately $16 per working day 
(monthly salary $350 divided by 
twenty-two average working days 
per month) which meant that the 
cost of analyzing the telephone bill 
averaged $56 per month (3% x 
$16). Very few errors were found in 
the telephone bill and the distribu- 
tion of expense accomplished no use- 
ful purpose. This had been going on 
for years because at one time man- 
agement had asked for a distribution 
of this type of expense—it had be- 
come a regular part of the book- 
keeper’s job, passed on from em- 
ployee to employee without question. 
A regular analysis of duties brought 
it and other procedures to manage- 
ment’s attention with the result that 
they were discontinued. 

Another group of equipment is 
used for procedural tasks involving 
large volume of clerical operations 
such as bookkeeping, payroll, check- 
writing, mass addressing operations ; 
also requiring the accumulation of 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Franklin Life & Univac:« 


Capping the climax of 72 years of service, 
Franklin Life today is writing a new page of 
insurance history. For Franklin’s progressive 


management is replacing punched-card pro- 
cedures with the electronic speed and un- 
matched accuracy of Univac Data-Processing. 

Premium billing and accounting, valuation, 
agents’ commission calculating and account- 
ing, and dividend accounting — all are being 
converted. And in each case, as the conversion 
to Univac is accomplished, punched-card proc- 
essing is being discontinued. The Franklin Life 
Insurance Company realizes that thinking must 


be divorced completely from mechanical 
methods to take the fullest advantage of this 
challenging new system called Univac. 

With over $2 billion of insyrance in force, 
company executives believe that their policy- 
holders and more than 3,500 agents are 
entitled to every prompt service that can be 
provided. So, to ensure the best service pos- 
sible, they have installed the cost-cutting speed 
and unique reliability of the Univac System. 

For the story of Franklin Life and Univac, 
write for new booklet EL315: Room 1821, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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data and the production of multiple 
reports. All of these tasks can be ac- 
complished manually (i.e. by hand- 
written or hand posted entries). 
When the volume attains a point that 
one person cannot accomplish the 
tasks assigned to him and additional 
clerical personnel is required, there 
is a case for machine application. 


Accounting is beamed at recording 
transactions in such detail that bal- 
ance sheet and operating statements 
can be prepared. If statistical analy- 
sis of the income and expenses are 
required, which means that income 
and expenses are classified and re- 
classified by source, by salesmen, by 
class of operation and by other defi- 
nitive areas, the job becomes a ma- 
chine job because only a machine can 
handle that volume of detail within a 
relatively short period of time and 
within a reasonable cost figure. As 
was stated in the beginning of this 
article, manual labor is geared to a 
volume capacity that must increase 
proportionately to volume, whereas 
machine methods provide a_suffi- 
ciently high (and flexible) potential 
productive limit that increases in 
volume can be handled without in- 
creasing clerical labor. 

Using a scratch pad and long-hand 
multiplication and division, an em- 

- ployee could check (verify exten- 
sions) an invoice in approximately 
three minutes or twenty per hour. 


With an electric calculating machine, 
he could check about forty per hour ; 
an expert operator using a key- 
driven calculator could check sixty 
to eighty per hour, depending on the 
number of calculations. These are 
not standard production quotas, but 
examples of the all-important and 
basic concept of machine application. 

Probably no type of equipment, 
other than electronic computers, has 
more capacity for volume and versa- 
tility of application than the punched 
card system (1I.B.M.; Remington- 
Rand; or Samas by Underwood). If 
the volume of clerical operations is 
such that this type of equipment is 
applicable, considerable number of 
man-hours of clerical labor can be 
saved. However, management must 
understand the system and gear their 
requests to the type of informational 
report made available by the machine 
method. For example, when hand 
posted records are maintained, man- 
agement can obtain information any 
time it wants it. True, man-hours of 
clerical labor are required to produce 
interim reports, but the basic data is 
in such form that it is conducive to 
interim analysis. When the same fig- 
ures and data are processed and 
transferred to punched cards, these 
cards cannot be interpreted except 
by processing them through the 
various machines which assort and 
convert punched-holes into figures. 
The system is greatly disturbed when 
these cards are run and interpreted 
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at times other than the scheduled 
times for interim or final reporting. 

In office methods, work simplifi- 
cation usually sacrifices some tra- 
ditional data in order to obtain a 
time or a cost advantage. If manage- 
ment does not understand the system 
or subscribe to the type of informa- 
tion made available by the system, 
management may continue to request 
data at a time or in a manner which 
may nullify some of the advantages. 

Our comments should be inter- 
preted as being explanatory and not 
critical of mechanical methods be- 
cause we believe that a greater use of 
machine methods is indicated in 
many offices. Why buy a machine 
to process work which in itself may 
not be required ? 

Here is a check-list of items that 
should be investigated before any 
equipment is purchased : 


1. Is the work necessary? Can it 
be eliminated or reduced in scope? 
2. Is the work temporary? Will a 
machine pay-out in the application ? 
3. Can the work be combined with 
other work and a machine presently 
owned be used for the accomplish- 
ment of the desired goal ? 

4. Can the new machine be used for 
other work or is it used in a special- 
ized application? 

5. Can the present personnel be 
trained to operate the new machine, 
or must specially trained operators 
be employed ? 

6. If skilled operators are required, 
is the market available for their selec- 
tion and employment ? 

7. Is adequate maintenance service 
available for the machine or must 
stand-by equipment be used ? 

8. Will the new equipment replace 
other equipment? Will the older 
equipment be traded-in? Are there 
other uses for the older equipment? 
9. Will the cash savings from the 
use of the new equipment be equal 
to the purchase price within a two 
to five year period? 

10. Does management fully under- 
stand the new application—and the 
changes to be made in present pro- 
cedures ? 

11. Do the employees understand 
the new method? Has any effort 
been made to sell (as well as ex- 
plain) the new system? 

12. Is the machine the best avail- 
able? Have other machines been ex- 
plored? Has the supplier (manu- 
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facturer) been consulted about the , HE PEN 


proposed application ? 

13. Has standardization of equip- 
ment been considered ? 

14. Has any program of mainte- 
nance of the equipment been con- 
sidered? Maintenance contract, for 
example, should be investigated. 
15. Has rental of equipment vs. pur- 
chase of equipment been fully ex- 
plored, particularly as it may affect 
income tax savings? 

16. Will a record of maintenance 
costs be maintained so that service 
calls may be checked either against 
contract provisions (on maintenance 
contract) or against actual cost if 
service is provided on a “will-call” 
basis ? 

17. Has a production schedule been 
established showing the percentage 
of time the machine will be in use? 

Other than for typewriters and 
calculating equipment, other office 
machines may be used less than 50% 
of the time. If a company is depart- 
mentalized, it is possible that equip- 
ment may be scheduled for use in 
various departments, thereby reduc- 
ing the necessity for additional equip- 
ment. During World War II when 
equipment could not be purchased 
except on priority or in the second- 
hand market, many companies were 
forced to schedule the use of equip- 
ment according to a predetermined 
program. 

It is essential to get the facts. The 
facts are buried in the office and 
must be brought to light by survey 
and analysis. There are several au- 
dits which will produce the essential 
facts— 

1. The audit of job duties; i.e., the 
job analysis. 

2. The audit of work production ; 
i.e., the work distribution analysis. 
3. The audit of work flow; i.e., the 
volume factor and the variation in 
volume as it pertains to different 
days in the week, weeks in the 
month, and months in the year. 

4. The audit of methods; i.e., the 
analysis of procedures. 

5. The audit of office arrangement ; 
ie., the floor plan and effective uti- 
lization of space. 

6. The audit of working conditions ; 
i.e., the inspection of working at- 
mosphere. 

After one has procured the facts 
from these audits, there is one more 
area of investigation— 

7. Audit of forms, records and re- 
ports. 
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The Esterbrook Desk Pen fills itself instantly 
—every time you return the pen to its socket. 
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Single Debit Accounting 


IVE YEARS AGO WE DECIDED upon 
F: drastic change in our urban 
mortgage loan accounting policy, 
procedures, and methods. We 
adopted the so-called “single debit 
system” of mortgage loan accounting 
which was being installed by the 
3owery Savings Bank of New York 
City and, I understand, by other sav- 
ings banks in this part of the country. 
So far as I know, however, we were 
the pioneers of the system among 
insurance companies. 

This was a drastic change involv- 
ing accounting policy, procedures 
and methods. It was a drastic policy 
change because in order to realize 
the principal advantage of the sys- 
tem, that is, elimination of duplicate 





JOSEPH W. SCOTT 
Supervisor 
Accounting & Office Services 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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record keeping, we had to discon- 
tinue maintaining historical ledger 
cards entirely. This is not an easy 
thing to contemplate, but like taking 
castor oil it is not so bad once done. 
Secondly, our internal procedures 
underwent a complete change; the 
historical ledger cards being the 
heart of a conventional mortgage ac- 
counting system. In addition, we 
altered to a great extent our require- 
ments of our mortgage correspond- 
ents. And lastly, under our former 
system we relied heavily upon I.B.M. 
equipment as a method of getting the 
job done, whereas under the “single 
debit system” this equipment is used 
principally for statistical purposes, 
except for a monthly accrual calcula- 
tion job and an independent control 
operation over individual loan bal- 
ances when required for any reason. 
The “single debit system” as we 
have adopted it is used to control our 
urban serviced mortgage loan port- 
folio for approximately eight thous- 
and conventional, F.H.A. insured, 
and veterans guarantéed loans. 
These loans are serviced for our ac- 
count by approximately one hundred 
thirty-five mortgage loan corres- 
pondents throughout the country. 
They are independent contractors 
and most of them service mortgage 
loans for other investors as well. 
Because they play a major roll in 
the operation of this system and in 
order to envision it in its entirety I 
shall outline the requirements which 
must be adhered to by our mortgage 
loan correspondents. 
1. They must maintain complete his- 
torical and detailed records of each 
individual mortgage loan. 


2. They must report to us in a pres- 
cribed manner each month under 
well-defined classifications of loan by 
type and gross interest rate. These 
reports involve : 

a. A summary of remittances. This 
report indicates the gross interest, 
principal repayment, service fees re- 
tained, miscellaneous amounts and 
net amount remitted by each type of 
loan and gross interest rate classifica- 
tion. 

b. The outstanding balance of each 
loan. 

c. Individual delinquent loans show- 
ing the amount of principal and in- 
terest due for each unpaid install- 
ment as well as the due date of each 
unpaid installment. 

d. Individual loans on which 
monthly installments have been paid 
in advance with details similar to 
those shown for delinquent install- 
ments. In addition, the correspond- 
ent also lists on this report any 
physical curtailments paid and re- 
mitted during the month. 

3. Detailed collection reports. This 
is an optional requirement. If the 
mortgage correspondent wishes to 
establish dollar controls in his shop 
and prove his account before sub- 
mitting it to us, detailed collection 
reports may be omitted. 

Obviously under these require- 
ments there is available to us all of 
the detail which we would have if 
we were maintaining a separate his- 
torical record on each loan. 

The fundamental theory underly- 
ing the “single debit system” is that 
effective accounting control can be 
maintained over a group of similar 


(Continued on page 44) 
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items as readily as for one such item. 
Therefore, by summarizing amounts 
due each month and amounts in- 
vested for a group of similar loans 
you have established the two basic 
controls of the “single debit system,” 
namely, the fixed monthly payment 
control (single debit) and outstand- 
ing principal control. 

The fixed monthly payment for a 
group of loans changes only by add- 
ing new loans to the group or sub- 
tracting terminated loans from the 
group, and it is set up and main- 
tained as a separate record. The 
other control is that over the out- 
standing principal for a group of 
loans and because this is constantly 
changing it is established and main- 
tained on the mortgage loan ledger 
control record. 

Single debit accounting operations 
assume a cyclical pattern which 


balances as reflected on each ledger 
control card plus the principal por- 
tion of installments paid in advance, 
less the principal portion of install- 
ments in arrears as shown on the 
agent’s advance and arrears reports 
are recorded on the corresponding 
calculation cards in the space pro- 
vided for “adjusted principal bal- 
ances.” 

The recorded data are then key- 
punched into the calculation cards. 
3y use of an electronic calculating 
punch, the “adjusted” principal bal- 
ance is multiplied by the gross in- 
terest factor to arrive at the interest 
due. Interest due is subtracted from 
the fixed payment to arrive at prin- 
cipal due. The interest due is di- 
vided by the service fee divisional 
factor to arrive at service fees pay- 
able. The calculation cards are then 
placed in a tabulator for listing by 
loan type. The information listed is 
as follows: 





Loan- Gross Adjusted 


Service 

Agent type interest principal Fixed Interest Principal fees 
code code__ rate balance payments due due payable 
214 1 4.50 $997,423 $6,327 $3,740.34 $2,586.66 $415.59 





consists of: 

. Establishing amounts due. 
Posting remittances. 
Posting new loans, 


. Booking to general ledger. 


merwhds 


. Proving controls. 

Establishing Amounts Due: This 
procedure satisfies two primary ob- 
jectives each month: (1) interest 
earned is calculated and recorded, 
and (2) single debit entry for con- 
trol of amounts due is determined 
and recorded. 

Calculations of interest earned 
each month begin when all the cur- 
rent month’s adjustments due to ad- 
ditional principal payments, loans 
fully repaid, and other miscellaneous 
adjustments have been made, and 
new loans have been posted to the 
respective ledger control cards. The 
calculations are accomplished by the 
use of punch-card equipment and by 
entering on punch cards the follow- 
ing “static” data: (1) the agent’s 
code, (2) the loan-type code, (3) 
the gross interest rate, (4) the gross 
interest factor, and (5) the service 
fee divisional factor. This informa- 
tion as punched into cards is repro- 
duced each month to establish the 
calculation cards for the next month. 

The initial step is to record the 
fixed payment balances on the cal- 
culation cards from each fixed con- 
trol sheet. The outstanding principal 


For each loan type, a grand total is 
obtained of the interest due, prin- 
cipal due, and service fees payable. 
Grand totals are used in preparing 
the month-end journal entries for 
interest earned during the current 
month. 

The new month’s debits are posted 
from the tabulated list to the respec- 
tive ledger control cards by Bur- 
roughs Sensimatic machine. This 
sets up the single debit control on the 
installments (fixed payments, inter- 
est, principal and service fees) due 
and outstanding in each loan cate- 
gory for each agent. 

Posting Remittances: After the 
debits have been posted to the ledger 
control cards, cash remittances for 
the new month can be posted. The 
actual receipt of checks and bank 
credits from the agents’ offices are 
handled and recorded by the com- 
pany cashier. Fully repaid loan col- 
lection reports and summary of re- 
mittances reports are processed by 
the mortgage accounting division. 
Thus, the posting and control of re- 
mittances may be viewed in four 
phases : 

1. Fully repaid loan remittances. 

2. Summary of remittances reports. 
3. Cash reconciliation. 

4. Accounting machine recording of 
remittances. 

Posting New Loans: As each new 
loan closes, the agent forwards a 











closing slip showing all the account- 
ing details of the closing. The mort- 
gage accounting division accumu- 
lates the closing slips on a worksheet 
and journalizes the month’s loans 
into the proper mortgage asset ac- 
counts. In addition, a new loan 
record is established for each loan 
classification affected, and the ac- 
counting details as reflected by each 
closing slip are recorded thereon. 
On all new loans, the first five 
columns of the new loan record are 
filled in from the details on the clos- 
ing slip, i.e., (a) the loan number, 
(b) the date closed, (c) the due 
date of the initial installment, (d) 
the fixed payment, and (e) the 
principal amount closed. The last 
column, listing the service fee rate, 
is also filled in. 

If a loan closes that has an initial 
installment due (principal and/or 
interest) in the current month, the 
“current month adjustment” section 
of the new loan record must reflect 
the amounts due. If a loan is ac- 
quired on which accrued interest was 
not purchased and if there will be a 
partial interest installment due on 
the first of the next month, the “ac- 
crual adjustments for next month” 
section is filled in. 

After the account month is con- 
sidered closed, the new loan records 
are summarized by adding all the 
necessary columns. The total of the 
fixed payment control column on 
each new loan record is posted to the 
proper fixed payment control sheet. 
The “principal amount closed” total 
is posted to the respective ledger con- 
trol card. 

After the principal amounts are 
posted, all of the “current month ad- 
justments” are posted. New loan 
records having “debit adjustment for 
next month” are segregated in one 
group for use in calculating debits 
due in the next month. 

Under this procedure new loans 
enter the single debit cycle of ac- 
counting operations as the loans 
close. The debits are changed for the 
current month or for the first of the 
next month if partial interest install- 
ments are involved. The closing 
slips are sent to the tabulating divi- 
sion for preparation of the master 
asset card and new loan list each 
month. 

Booking to General Ledger: 
Norma'ly, there are entries each 
month affecting the general ledger 
in the following four journals: 

{Continued on the next page) 





You get a bonus 
of better impressions 
from PLOVER BOND 
letterhead and policy paper 


When you’re looking for impressive appearance— 

aS you do in letterhead and policy paper—take a good 
look at visibly better PLovER Bonp. 

From selected raw materials start to handsome 
Qualitex finish, PLoveR Bonp is created to a quality 
standard that’s readily apparent to eye and fingertip. 
Yet, you can use visibly better PLover Bono for 

just a few cents more a day than ordinary paper. 
Every pound is processed in 99 gallons of the world’s 
purest paper-making water...the water of Whiting 
Springs. So perfectly distilled by nature, it needs 

no harsh chemical treatments which deteriorate 
delicate cellulose fibers. PLover Bonp is whiter, 
brighter, stronger...naturally. 


Available in white wove in permanized 
light cockle, full cockle and 

policy finishes; in white 

and ivory laid; white opaque; 

and eight pleasing colors. Ask 

your PLOVER Bonbp distributor 

for free sample book, or write S\ 
WuitInc-PLOvVER PAPER Com- 

PANY, 10 WHITING ROAp, 

STEVENS PoINT, WISCONSIN. 
rag content 








Accounting—Continued 


1. Cash journal. 

2. Interest earnings journal. 

3. Due and uncollected interest jour- 
nal. 

4. Prepaid interest journal. 


Proving Controls: The ledger con- 
trol cards are used to prove the 
agent’s trial balances, statement of 
arrears, and statement of advance 
payments. The preparation of the 
month-end journal entries is fol- 
lowed by proving operations con- 
sisting of (a) proof of principal and 
(b) proof of arrears and advance 
payments. 


Proof of principal: The principal 
trial balance shows, for all loans in 
each category, the loan numbers, the 
individual loan balances, and a total. 
in addition, a reconciliation of out- 
standing principal for the group is 
completed. The total of all loans 
listed should equal the total shown 
by the reconciliation figures. 

The total on the agent’s principal 
trial balance is compared to the out- 





standing principal balance on the 
ledger control card. If the totals do 
not agree, the principal postings for 
the month on the ledger control card 
are summarized, if necessary, and 
compared with the total of the “loans 
satisfied” and “amortization col- 
lected” as shown in the “reconcilia- 
tion of unpaid principal” on the prin- 
cipal trial balance form. The “total 
of previous trial balance” as shown 
in the “reconciliation of unpaid prin- 
cipal” should agree with the last 
month’s proved principal balance on 
the ledger control card. The “plus 
total new loans” should agree with 
total new loan figures posted on the 
ledger control card. 


Any ascertained difference can 
thus be traced to its source. The col- 
lection reports, closing slips, new 
loan record, etc. are all available to 
help identify the error and determine 
whose records are incorrect. All re- 
conciliations of items to be adjusted 
are shown on the agent’s trial bal- 
ances. If the general ledger accounts 
are affected, they are adjusted in the 
next month’s entries. 





Do you know about 


BENT 


ings in the insurance industry! 





WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST? 


Its two editions bring their readers, every Monday morning, 
fresh, concise authoritative reports on al! current happen- 


Last week's legal decisions, policy changes, production 
figures and stock offerings are just samples of the kind of 





Proof of arrears and advance pay- 
ments: The statement of arrears and 
the statement of advance payments 
submitted by the agent are proved 
as a “net” total with the balances on 
the respective ledger control cards. 

If the figures do not agree, the 
exact difference is noted. The prob- 
able sources of error are omissions, 
improper inclusions, or incorrect ad- 
ditions on either the statements of 
arrears or the statement of advance 
payments. Or, errors may be made 
in the course of setting up debits on 
the ledger control card. Most errors 
that do occur in this area can be 
traced to incorrect arrears or ad- 
vance statements containing loans 
omitted or listed in error by the 
agent. 

Even though the total fixed pay- 
ments agree, the interest, principal, 
or service fee “net” totals may still 
be out of balance. This reflects an 
incorrect posting of the interest and 
principal actually paid. The same 
reasoning applies to the service fees. 
In all cases sources must be checked 
for error. 

(Continued on page 51) 


Have You Heard About . . Have You Seen 


CONVOY "“Chem-Board” * 


RIGID, PERMANENT, INEXPENSIVE 
record storage FILES 


necessary, vital information you get confinually from 


BEST'S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST! 


Published in two separate and distinct editions, the Life 
and the Fire and Casualty, BEST'S WEEKLY NEWS DI- 
GEST is a weekly must for outstanding company executives 
and forward-looking agents. 


A subscription to either edition costs fifteen dollars 
annually. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, New York 








Chem-Board Storage Files are permanent. They cost 
and weigh about 50%, less than steel; cost less than 
some corrugated paper files. They're shipped as- 
sembled, ready for use. 
NOW—smooth, staple-free fronts make 
them suitable even for "front-office" use. 
Available in letter, legal, check, deposit 
slip, tab card and many other sizes. 
*CHEM-BOARD IS RIGIDIZED CORRU- 
GATED BOARD PROCESSED TO REMARK- 
ABLE STRENGTH. 
Send for literature, names of users 

CONVOY, INC. 


P. O. STATION B, BOX 216-B, 
CANTON, OHIO 
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MR. GLENN C. Wess, JR., tells how his insurance agency 
saves time and money with a National System. 


‘i 


‘. ee a 
THE WEBB INSURANCE AGENCY'S NATIONAL accounting machine handles all the company’s accounting records, saving the expense of two employees. 


“Our Clalional System 
saves us ‘7,000 a year... 


pays for itself every 8 months 


—Webb Insurance Agency. Lima, Ohio 


“Our National System is the most 
profitable investment we have ever 
made!” writes Mr. Webb. “Since its 
installation three years ago, our busi- 
ness volume has increased 30%, yet 
with our National ‘Class 31’ Ac- 
counting Machine we accomplish our 
bookkeeping in half the time formerly 
required on a smaller volume. 

“‘We can now post customer’s state- 
ment, customer’s ledger and the ac- 
count current, simultaneously. We 
use the same triple posting feature to 
write checks, prepare a remittance 


advice and create the disbursement 
journal in one operation. Our National 
not only assures us that all three 
entries are identical but saves us the 
cost equal to two employees and half 
the time of two others. 

“Through these and many other 
benefits, including more available in- 
formation and greatly simplified 
auditing, our National System saves 
us more than $7,500 a year. That 
means our original investment pays 
for itself every 8 months!” 

Perhaps your insurance agency can 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 





enjoy extra profits like these. Your 
nearby National representative will 
be glad to show you how such savings 
are made possible. Call him today. 
He’s listed in the yellow pages of your 
phone book. 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


National 3 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 
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Consolidating 


Premium 


Records 


CARL DeBUCK, Comptroller 
The Union Central Life Ins. Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


HE CONSOLIDATION into one file 
“ea all records necessary to effec- 
tive premium accounting would 
seem at first glance to be a tall order. 
Yet, despite the diversity of the indi- 
vidual operations—posting of timely 
payments, smooth handling of past- 
due or otherwise irregular remit- 
tances, dividend accounting—and the 





longevity of life insurance records, 
efficient consolidation is 


such an 





what we have achieved at Union 
Central Life with Remington Rand’s 
Kardex system. 

Union Central, a pioneer in the 
use of punched-card equipment in 
the insurance field, creates its pre- 
mium notices from punched cards 
and utilizes the stub accounting sys- 
tem. 

It is necessary to supplement these 
punched-card methods with a perma- 
nent premium and dividend history ; 
however, we held off installation of 


AS 


the Kardex until our punched-card 
operation had been brought com- 
pletely up-to-date. 

Since permanent premium _his- 
tories must be maintained, and since 
policyholders, being human, are 
scarcely machine-like in their pat- 
terns of paying, an easily consulted 
posted record is necessary. In the 
past, we based premium accounting 
on four vertical card files intended to 
record premium histories, dividend 
options, notation and control of pre- 
mium notes, and commission records. 

In the normal course of events, our 
agencies’ daily reports had to be 
checked against these four files in 
turn, going from one to the other 
before being passed on to the ma- 
chine room. Similarly, when pre- 
mium notices had been created, they 
had to be checked against three of 
these same files by means of labor- 
iously picking over the cards. 

As is true of all life insurance com- 
panies, one of our primary concerns 
is the issuance of notices as nearly as 
possible within the legal minimum 
advance notice period. Every extra 
day required for processing offers 
just that many more opportunities 
for an unexpected late payment, 
dividend credit, or change in policy 
terms to render the machine-created 
notice obsolete. The new Kardex 
system’s ability to digest large vol- 
umes of notices in short order has 
largely eliminated this problem. 

Similarly, the eight to ten days 
that used to be required for process- 





ing of agency reports has been re- 
duced to two, with a proportionate 
decrease in changes and irregular 
items. 

These advantages are due in part 
to the Kardex system itself, in part 


to structural reorganizations de- 
signed to take advantage of the sys- 
tem’s potential. We have been able, 
for instance, to reduce department 
personnel from one hundred seven 
persons to seventy-five—a savings 
of thirty-two salaried positions. 
Though the responsibilities of the 
new job requirements demand a 
slightly higher calibre of clerical 
personnel, such salary differential as 
has resulted is negligible when com- 
pared to the overall payroll saving. 
On this and other tangible operating 
economies we base our estimate that 
the Kardex equipment will have paid 
for itself in three years from the time 
of its installation. 


Filed First by Agency 


The Kardex slides contain a pre- 
mium history card and a_ folded, 
three-faced accounting card for each 
of the more than three hundred 
thousand policy holders now on the 
company’s books, and to whom ap- 
proximately a half million notices 
are mailed annually. The cards are 
filed first by agency, then by serial 
number in straight numerical se- 
quence. Rapid location of individual 
cards is greatly aided by the quarter- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Takes a secretary 
less than 20 minutes to do an 
“all-day” retyping job 





Kodaks new Verifax Signet Copier 


Takes a. boss 
less than half the time formerly 
needed to answer his mail 


quickly pays for itself 


even in the “one man” office 


Only $148 .. . that’s an unheard-of low price for 
an office copier. An incredibly low price for a 
Verifax Copier, which does so many jobs beyond the 
scope of ordinary office copiers. 


See all the extras the Verifax Signet 
gives you at a new low cost— 
O Makes 5 copies in 1 minute for 242¢ each. 


OO Nothing is ever left out on Verifax copies—they’re 
photo-exact from letterhead to signature. This is espe- 
cially important when you're copying legal documents. 
O Photo-lasting. Verifax copies are not affected by sum- 
mer heat—are as long lasting as any business record. 

©) Easy to read, handle, file. Verifax copies have the 
“look” and “feel” of fine letterhead papers. 

(] Signet makes copies on preprinted office forms, on 
card stock and film—and on both sides of copy paper. 


C] Makes a translucent “whiteprint” master for use in 
direct-process and blueprint machines. 


(] Makes an offset plate in 1 minute for less than 20¢, 
when low-cost adapter is used. 


Your savings the very first month will probably pay for 


your Signet. Imagine being able to answer letters without 
dictation and typing . . . never having to send an “I quote” 
memo. Never having to retype for extra carbons. 

Get all the facts on the Signet. Free folder describes 
this remarkable $148 copier in detail; gives facts, too, on 







complete line of Verifax Copiers. Also sent free . . . valu- 
able booklet revealing some of the short cuts 

Verifax Copiers have brought to (houses Ay 
of offices. TI 


' [ies MAIL COUPON TODAY-—-—~—— 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Business Photo Methods Division 

343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send free Signet folder, 
“Short Cuts” booklet, and names of 97-8 
near-by dealers. No obligation. 


Name 


Position 





Company 





Street 





City 
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P243—Visualization Made Easier 


This twenty-page catalog details a method 
of making organization and flow charts, 
graphs and office layouts. The method con- 
sists of "drawing" with pressure sensitive 
tapes and templates. Commonly recognized 
lines, shapes, bars, symbols and die-cut office 
furniture templates are preprinted on tapes 
or sheets with adhesive backing. These tapes 
and templates may be mounted on plastic 
planning boards which have printed grid 
lines. The completed charts and layouts may 
be displayed or may be reproduced by any 
standard method since the material is avail- 
able in both transparent and opaque form. 


P244—An Introduction to Microfilm 


This is a brief introduction to the process 
by which thousands of bulky documents can 
be compressed so that their images are re- 
tained on a single roll of film the size of a 
doughnut, along with a description of equip- 
ment which brings the process within the 
reach of the smaller concern. Some of the 
hundreds of possible uses are listed under 
the three categories of protection, space 
saving and procedural copying. Particular 
attention is paid to the use in everyday 
operations where copies of written or typed 
records are involved. 


P245—Fototype 


This is a catalog showing the possibility 
of setting display type in your own office. 
It illustrates a large selection of self-aligning, 
self-spacing alphabets for offset, zincs, silk 
screen and other photographic processes. 
The book itself is a good example of the 
range and possibilities of the process since 
it was set in that manner. The few simple 
instructions along with a consideration of 
the advantages of this type of composing 
are included in the catalog. 
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* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Premium Records—from page 48 


inch bulletin type we use to print 
both policy and agency code num- 
bers. 

The most important feature of the 
system is the array of permanent, 
crimped colored signals used in the 
pocket margins to flash various in- 
formation that speeds up consulta- 
tion of the files. There are three 
separate uses of these signals: to the 
right of center is printed a one- 
twelfth scale into which appropriate 
signals are inserted to show mode 
and anniversary month. Annual 
payment takes one 14” blue signal 
placed over the proper month; semi- 
annual is indicated by two orange 
signals, quarterly by four green 
ones. A red signal, designed especi- 
ally for us, covers the entire one- 
twelfth scale to indicate monthly 
payment, but is punched with a hole 
that automatically falls over the an- 
niversary date when the correct one 
of twelve available punched signals 
is selected and inserted in the visi- 
ble margin. 

In the middle of the margin pro- 
vision is made for three signals, 
white, purple, and pink, correspond- 
ing to the premium notice mailing 
period assigned to a given policy; 
and to the left space remains for 
special signals indicating irregular- 
ities (a notice, for instance, which 
must be sent to a person other than 
the policy holder ), policies in process 
of cancellation, and other unusual 
events. 

The signals have crimped grips 
that hold them fast, once positioned. 
Though we were dubious at first as 
to the wisdom of trusting essentially 
movable signals—some of them may 
have to be relied on for half a cen- 
tury to come—convincing demon- 
strations overcame the objection; 
and, in fact, in over two years of 
constant handling of slides and 
pockets, none have shown any sign 
whatever of shifting 

At the time the clerk receives pre- 
mium notices from the tabulating 
room for verification, they are in 
numerical order by agency and pol- 
icy number. It is a quick, simple 
matter for the clerk to run through 
the slides, ignoring those cards sig- 
nalled for the two billing periods 
other than the one currently being 
worked. She checks policy number 
and mode at a glance, then checks 








premium amount, due date, and divi- 
dend credits from card postings. 
The verified notice is then released 
for mailing. 

When checking agencies’ daily re- 
ports, which are supplemented at the 
home office by a report prepared 
from stubs sequentially by policy 
number, the clerk is again able to 
make use of billing period signals to 
speed her work. Regular payments 
are indicated by jotting down only 
the report date (in figures) to indi- 
cate timely remittance. Irregular 
items are transferred to a “suspense” 
file for disposal as events dictate. 

The uppermost face of the folded 
three-part lower card is used to hold 
the running premium history. Its 
reverse, and the lower portion, are 
used respectively for dividend en- 
tries. The upper history card is used 
to record the usual vital facts, policy 
changes and special memoranda. 

The three billing periods for which 
signals were described above are part 
of a cycle system designed to smooth 
out workloads. We have so sched- 
uled preparation of notices that at 
any given time fifteen thousand of 
them are in process of being checked 
against the Kardex file, to be re- 
leased shortly before a fresh batch 
arrives from the tabulating room. 
The periods are divided into 1-9, 
10-19, and 20-31 of each month. 
The results of this spreading out of 
notice checking and mailing are 
noticeable not only at the time, but 
later in terms of more predictably 
uniform agency reports. 

Our premium accounting depart- 
ment is headed by William L. Lucas, 
assistant comptroller, who has direct 
supervision of personnel consisting 
of seven units of seven clerks each. 
There are also two distribution 
clerks (who break down and later 
regroup work for transmittal to other 
departments), a cancellation clerk, 
two messengers, fourteen utility 
clerks and six typists. Eventually, 
all clerks within a unit will be able 
to handle any job, thereby giving us 
a very flexible staff and boosting 
morale and productivity. Clerks will 
have a better idea of what they are 
doing, of how they fit into the com- 
pany’s operation, and a sense of 
identity. Under the old system, each 
clerk was somewhat bored by having 
to carry out one never-varying, 
never-ending operation ; and twenty- 
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five clerks, whose turnover was ap- 
pallingly high, were necessary for 
simple pulling and filing of cards in 
the four vertical files. 

One bad feature of the old system 
now totally eliminated, was what we 
called the “sticker”—a card absent 
because of misfiling or because some- 
one had taken it to his desk without 
substituting an “out” notice. The 
solution to this problem is inherent 
in Kardex. Though individual 
slides may be borrowed for executive 
study, there is no reason for remov- 
ing a card from its pocket; and, in- 
deed, we have taken the added 
precaution of impounding them by 
executive order. Today, most de- 
partment personnel has either for- 
gotten, or has never heard the 
term “sticker.” 





Accounting—from page 46 


If the ledger control figures are 
proved incorrect, the difference is 
corrected by an adjustment entry. 
If the agent’s records are incorrect, 
the details of the difference and the 
method of correction are outlined in 
correspondence. 


Making Changes in the Debits: 
Under the single debit system, debit 
changes are necessary because of (a) 
partial prepayments of principal and 
(b) loans fully repaid. 

Partial prepayments of principal. 
The debits at the beginning of each 
month set up control figures for 
those fixed monthly payments that 
are scheduled to be paid. Therefore, 
a remittance which includes a partial 
prepayment of principal will distort 
the debit control figures when the 
remittance is posted to the ledger 
control card. To remove this dis- 
tortion of the control figures, a debit 
change entry is made which increases 
the fixed payment debit and the 
principal portion of the fixed pay- 
ments by the amount of the partial 
prepayment of principal. 

Loans fully repaid: Changes must 
be made to the debits set up in the 
ledger control card for loans fully 
repaid. The status of the loan at the 
end of the previous account month 
(current, in arrears, or paid in ad- 
vance) must be taken into considera- 
tion when making the change. If 
the loan was current and the current 
month’s fixed payment has been in- 
cluded in the fixed payment debit, the 
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COMPUTER CENTER 


AN ADVANCED commercial data proc- 
essing center has been opened in 
Chicago by International Business 
Machines Corporation. The center, 
which contains an IBM 705, the 
latest of the company’s large-scale 
“electronic brains,” is located at 310 
South Michigan Avenue in space 
leased from the Continental Com- 
panies. The machine in the new 
center has the largest magnetic core 


“memory” capacity of any 705 vet in- 
stalled. 

The primary purpose of the new 
center is to provide facilities for 
users of IBM equipment in the wes- 
tern half of the United States to 
test programs’ before receiving their 
IBM 705 machines. The center’s 
705 will also serve as a training tool 
for customer personnel and for sales 
demonstration purposes. 





change is made for the total interest 
and principal repaid less the fixed 
payment already included in the 
debit. The debit memo form would 
show the same figures in the fixed 
payment and principal columns. 

I hope I have been able to demon- 
strate that, like other mortgage loan 
accounting procedures, single debit 
mortgage loan accounting effectively 
controls monthly amortization, inter- 
est payments, and outstanding mort- 
gage loan balances. It also provides 
the investor with controlled totals of 
installments due from each agent 
and provides a basis for calculating 
and controlling interest income. 

As previously indicated, this sys- 
tem eliminates a fundamental dupli- 
cation of record keeping, since it 
enables the investor to rely on the 
agent’s records for historical detail 
rather than maintain similar records 


himself. If at any time, however, it 
becomes necessary for the investor 
to reconstruct the historical record 
of monthly payments, this can be ac- 
complished through reference to re- 
ports furnished by the agent. In ad- 
dition, an expanding portfolio can be 
controlled with little or no increase 
in clerical efforts since the accounting 
of loans under single debit is handled 
in groups rather than individually. 

In this period of high and con- 
tinually rising costs, efforts to re- 
duce or eliminate detail should play 
an important part in management’s 
thinking. Methods which could be 
afforded twenty years ago have now 
become so costly that they deserve 
analysis and careful examination to 
determine whether the results justify 
the expense. Single debit mortgage 
loan accounting is a result of this 
type of thinking. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 





FILING CABINETS 
|. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


seg te MAILING 
0. Dating Stamps 
aI. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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118. 
106. 


Sorters 
Time Stamp 


yo REPRODUCING 


5. Composing 


. Direct Copying 

. Duplicating 

. Micro-filming 

. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
. Typewriter, Automatic 
. Typewriter, Electric 

. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
139. 
36. 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 

Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Paper Folding 

Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
105. 
39. 
40. 
4\. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps ~ 
Desk. Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 


51. 
143. 
_* 
a2. 
134. 
54. 
55. 
108. 
56. 
57. 
89. 
58. 
59. 
60. 


PAPER 
119. 
120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
123. 


Bookcases 
Bookstands 
Cabinets 

Chairs 

Costumers 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stands, Typewriter 
Stools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 
Labels 
Letterhead 
Policy 
Ledger 


137. Photocopying 


124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visua 


Policy Jackets 


— GENERAL 


69, 
7\. 
72. 
73. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
81. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justitier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 


Cord Cover 


91. Holder 


92. 
94. 
95. 


Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 


140. 
97. 
63. 
98. 

112. 

107. 

138. 

128. 

125. 

141. 


Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Recording Door Lock 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
ie 
104. 

99. 
114. 
100. 
126. 
101. 


Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 


Endorse & Cancel Calculators 


Silencer for Dictating 
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Truly Stands Out 


Just as the Chartered Life Underwriter key stands out 
among the rules above, it stands out on its wearer—as a 
symbol of the achievement of special distinction in our 


business. 


That’s the reason we encourage Bankerslifemen to earn 
the right to wear this key. . . why we urge you other readers 
of this advertisement to consider doing so. There is still 


time to investigate how you may prepare locally for your 
CLU exams. 


BANKERS COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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BELIEVE IT IS IMPOSSIBLE to sell 
: accident and sickness policy 
without filling out an application. 
This is only one of the steps in the 
sale, but it is one of the most impor- 
tant because it is, at this point, that 
the problem of pre-existing condi- 
tions can most effectively be handled 
by the man who is best equipped to 
handle it, the salesman. This part 
of the sale affects the public, the 
company, and the salesmen. Most 
agents realize the application has to 
be filled out correctly in order to 
help the underwriting department 
decide whether they will issue a 
policy or not, and most agents know 
that the application becomes a part 
of the contract, and therefore must 
be accurate. But it is sometimes for- 
gotten that the man who handles this 
part of the sale should also be inter- 
ested in why the correct filling out 
of the application can be good for 
him. 

Let’s look at this from the point 
of view of the salesman. Let’s see if 
it is possible to point out a way that 
will not only make it good for the 
public and the company, but will 
also help the salesman to close his 
sale because this is the way he makes 
his living. 


Sales Steps 


Let’s review quickly the steps that 
he has taken in the interview so far. 
First, he had a prospect to call on. 
He received favorable attention, 
aroused this man’s interest, and built 
a real need for his product. 

Then he presented his plan as the 
ideal solution to his prospect’s prob- 
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lem. Up to this time the salesman 
has been doing most of the talking 
from anywhere to thirty to sixty 
minutes and it may be the third, 
fourth, or even fifth time that he has 
gone through this type of interview 
today ; therefore, he needs to relax. 
It is important that in relaxing he 
does not let down the tempo of the 
sale, but rather increase it. The only 
way he can do this is to introduce 
the ‘can’t get it” idea. We have our 
men introduce the idea that it takes 
more than money to buy our prod- 
uct and even though the benefits we 
have outlined are excellent and will 
do a lot for the prospect, we don’t 
even know whether he can get it. 
The way to accomplish this “can’t 
get it” idea is to first put down the 
pen, sit back, and in conversational 


ROBERT E. WOOSTER 
Director of Training 
Monarch Life Insurance Company 
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tone, first ask the prospect a few 
questions, something along this line: 
—‘“Mr. Prospect, if we are going to 
provide you with all of these bene- 
fits, not once or twice, but each and 
every time you are disabled from 
now until age sixty-five, we would 
have to know something about you 
at the beginning. Tell me, have you 
been to see a doctor in the last five 
years? Have you ever had any in- 
dication of heart trouble; have you 
ever had an ulcer; have you ever 
had your tonsils removed?” No 
matter what the answers to these 
questions may be, don’t pick up the 
pen again until all the questions have 
been asked and at that point, you 
rarely find a man who will not an- 
swer “yes” to at least one of the 
questions. The next step is the most 
natural one in the world which is to 
make a note of the information he 
has given and the only place you can 
make the note is on the application. 
Sometimes your prospect will im- 
mediately say, “Don’t start filling 
out that application, I don’t know 
whether I am going to buy this or 
not.” 


Difficult Remark 


This type of remark generally is 
a difficult one for a new man in the 
business to overcome, but if he can 
tell his prospect that it is not a ques- 
tion of whether he wants to buy it 
or not, at this point it is, instead, a 
question of whether or not he can 
get it. Then our salesman has a rea- 
son for asking all the questions on 
that application so that he will be 


(Continued on the next page) 
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able to let his prospect know 
whether or not he can get this plan. 
Most applications have a question 
on it that has to do with something 
like indigestion—‘Have you ever — 
had indigestion?’ Most prospects | ~ 
will say, “yes,” at sometime or an- 
other they have had it and the nor- 


1256 Lebate lon 
mal reaction of the salesman is to 


& . 
push this aside as a minor irrita- ssociation 


tion. However, many men will pick ‘ i ; ,; ‘ 
a : oo *. ontinental Assurance heartily congratulates the 

- this thought and enlarge on it in officers and members of the Company’s CLU Associ- 

this way: ation on another year of marked progress in terms of 

growth and creative usefulness. We proudly present: 
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Question—You say you have in- 
digestion from time to time? 
Answer—Once in a while. 





Question—Have you ever been to 





. o* Jack J. Cohen John W. Ma 
the doctor with it? a =. New York ; meena. IWlinois 
as on Cohen van L. ast 
Answer—No, I just take some mato William ©.’ Mehattey 
ei Grand Rapids, Michigan Pittsburgh, Pe 
Tums 


Question—Have you ever had any 
X-rays taken of your stomach ? 
Answer—No, no, just a little upset 
stomach once in a while. 


Question—Have you ever had any 
indication of an ulcer? 
Answer—No. 

Question—Has there ever been any 
cancer in your family? 
Answer—No, no, just a little upset 
stomach, that’s all. 


Let’s see what has happened. By 
asking these questions, the salesman 
has done two things. First, he has 
made the prospect aware of several 
kinds of disability that he may have 
as the result of this upset stomach 
and secondly, he has made the pros- 
pect sell him on the idea that this 
condition is not serious. 


A Way Out 


The salesman has become the 
buyer and the buyer, the salesman. 
The prospect has been forced to par- 
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In addition to 28 members listed, 30 independ- 


ent life underwriters are associate mem- 
bers of our Association. The 


underwriters, not listed, tak 


ing exam- 


inations, give promise of continued 


vigorous growth. 


Active Company participa- 
tion on behalf of our CLU 


aspirants backs our pledge 
of continued support 
and encouragement 


of the CLU 
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ticipate in this interview and now the 1956 fie telnentien eainention ent = - S 
salesman is in a position to offer surplus producers will be sent = ° 2 0 “a 
him a way out. The salesman im- gladly on request. sf § o F 
plies that, even though he seriously 1. UNDERWRITING DESK REFERENCE oa a 
doubts whether the company will : aaah ane ee PLANNER zi x a 
issue such a wonderful plan to this = so _ 3 
man, he will do all he can to get the For convenience, request References wanted by number. - Fd 6 o “ 
coverage issued for his client. 7 = £ | 
This purchase is one of the most Qi Z rf Z ie Zo & | 
important purchases the prospect on emer a a” § a 
will ever make. Therefore, it is the ASSURANCE COMPANY => ° go = 2 a 
agent’s duty to make him appreciate A National Life Insurance Institution of 825 408 is 
what he is buying. If he appreciates a a 


it, not only will he buy it now, but 
he will keep it. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Millionaires 


Line up the entire Massachusetts Mutual field force. Count the 1956 
Million Dollar Round Table members among them... 129 
“millionaires” . . . one in every ten full-time men. 


QUALIFYING first time 27 
QUALIFYING and repeating 33 
LIFE AND QUALIFYING first time 13 
LIFE AND QUALIFYING repeating 40 
LIFE 16 


This lengthens the already long record of top-flight performance by 
our great field force. In the short span of four years, the number of 
Massachusetts Mutual “millionaires” has increased from 61 to 129, 
or 111%. There has also been consistent improvement in the ratio 
of our Round Table members to our expanding sales organization. 


Line up, too, America’s leading life 
underwriters in any year. Count the 
Massachusetts Mutual men among 
them. You will see why we have such 
pride in our great field force. 





YEAR M.D.R.T. RATIO TO FIELD 
1952 61 1 in 16.5 
1953 65 1 in 16.8 
1954 82 1 in 14.1 
1955 100 1 in 12.4 
1956 129 1 in 10.2 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Insurance Company Entitled to Re- 
cover Balance of Proceeds Paid Bene- 
ficiary, as Insured Discovered Alive. 


On February 16, 1928, Thomas 
C. Buntin executed a trust instru- 
ment, making over $50,000 of in- 
surance on his life payable to the 
Nashville Trust Company. The 
beneficiaries of the trust were his 
wife and three children. The insur- 
ance was with New York Life In- 
surance Company. 


Shortly thereafter Thomas C-. 
Buntin disappeared and after sev- 
eral years suit was filed by the Trust 
Company for the proceeds of the 
policy and judgment was rendered 
for the Trust Company. In 1942, 
approximately $59,000 was paid by 
the insurance company. On June 3, 
1953, Thomas C. Buntin was found 
alive and his identity verified a few 
days thereafter. 

The insurance company filed suit 
against the trust company for the 
balance of the funds held in the 
hands of the trustee. The insur- 
ance company alleged that they had 
been fraudulently deceived and that 
actually the trustee was holding the 
funds as constructive trustee for 
the insurance company. The trust 
company answered in the suit, stat- 
ing that the action was barred by 
the statute of limitations and that 
all the facts as to fraud were avail- 
able in the original proceedings and 
that earlier finding would be res 
judicata. The lower court held for 
the defendant trust company and the 
insurance company appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee. The 
Supreme Court ruled that the in- 
surance company should prevail and 
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The Legal Spotlight 


ordered the case remanded to the 
trial court, with instructions that 
the balance of the fund be returned 
to the insurance company. 


Justice Burnett wrote the ma- 
jority opinion, in which he stated 
that the fraud committed by Buntin 
on the insurance company was ex- 
trinsic and after twenty years a 
judgment could be set aside for ex- 
trinsic fraud. Extrinsic fraud is of 
a character which has prevented the 
defrauded litigant from interposing 
the only defense available in his 
suit. If the fraud had amounted to 
nothing more than false evidence 
introduced to establish the affirma- 
tive or negative of an issue, then 
after such a length of time, any 
judgment would be final. This is 
referred to as intrinsic fraud. The 
evidence had disclosed that Buntin 
had actually perpetrated an uncon- 
scionable trick or fraud on the in- 
surance company in surreptitously 
hiding himself, with the evidence 
which he left behind indicating sui- 
cide. The insurance company did 
not have a fair and honest oppor- 
tunity to present the fact that was 
discovered twenty years later. 

The court stated further that such 
a fraud against institutions, such as 
this court, set up to protect the pub- 
lic, cannot be tolerated consistent 
with the good order of society. Thus, 
the court reverses the case and re- 
mands it for further proceedings 
consistent with its opinion. 

Two dissenting opinions by Jus- 
tices Prewitt and Swepston were 
written and in general showed a 
feeling that the stability of judg- 
ments would be destroyed if the 
court let the majority opinion stand. 





These dissenting Justices felt that 
the fraud was not extrinsic and was 
not sufficient to set aside a judgment 
of twenty years. They felt that 
Thomas C. Buntin was dead within 
the contemplation of the insurance 
contract and the laws of Tennessee 
at the time of the first trial. 

New York Life Ins. Co. v. Nash- 

ville Trust Co., et al, Tennessee Su- 
preme Court. Filed April 27, 1956. 
2 CCH Life Cases 2d &26. 
J. C. Edwards, Nashville, Tenn., 
Chambliss, Chambliss & Brown, 
Chattanooga, Fenn. for appellant. 
Hooker, Keeble, Dodson & Harris; 
Howard, Davis, Boult & Hunt; 
James A. Newman; Norvell & 
Minick, Nashville, Tenn. for ap- 
pellees. 


Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals 
Holds That Airplane Passenger Trans- 
ferring to Another Airline Still 

Covered by “Machine” Policy. 

Dr. J. C. Commander of Martins- 
ville, Virginia bought an air trans- 
portation ticket from American Air- 
lines at Newark, New Jersey for a 
trip to Provincetown, Mass. This 
was on July 8, 1953. The trip from 
Newark to Boston was on an Amer- 
ican Airlines’ plane and from Bos- 
ton to Provincetown on a Province- 
town-Boston Airline plane. The 
total fare was paid to American Air- 
lines and American Airlines ar- 
ranged for the space on the final 
leg of his journey. After buying the 
ticket, Dr. Commander made ap- 
plication through a machine for 
$25,000 policy, naming his wife, 
Emmadean N. Commander, as ben- 
eficiary. On that date, while the 
insured was on the flight, the Prov- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Legal Spotlight—Continued 


incetown-Boston plane developed 
engine trouble, fell into the sea and 
went under. Dr. Commander was 
lost, presumably drowned and _ his 
body has never been found. For sev- 
eral weeks thereafter the insured’s 
wife did not believe that he was 
dead, but did take out administra- 
tion on his estate and on August 
27, 1953, retained an attorney to see 
about the life and accident insur- 


ance policies. On September 1, the 
attorney notified the company, 
Fidelity and Casua:ty Company of 
New York, of the accident. The 
insurance company denied liability 
on two grounds: one, that the policy 
cil not cover the Boston-Province- 
town leg of the flight, on which Dr. 
Commander lost his life; and, sec- 
ond, that notice was not given within 
the required length of time. The 


beneficiary filed suit and the District 
Court rendered summary judgment 


One hundred and eleven 
Kansas City Life Agents 
are the proud holders 

of 1956 Quality Awards 





There is no question that the Quality 
Award is one of the highest distinctions a 
life insurance man can receive. It is no 
casual award either for it represents a 
superbly well done job . . . These men and 
women who win the Quality Award are 
the top producers of quality insurance sales 





and Kansas City Life is honored and 

proud that three of our associates have 
received Quality Awards since the inception 
of the honor in 1945 and that one hundred 
and eleven associates are award winners 
this year. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Broadway at Armovur, 
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Kansas City, Missouri 





for $25,000 in her favor. 

The insurance company appealed 
to the Fourth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, where Chief Justice Dobie 
affirmed the finding of the District 
Court. The court stated that it was 
of the opinion that the insurance 
policy did cover the flight on the 
Provincetown-Boston Airlines, as 
the policy stated under coverage 
(b): “While riding in or on a con- 
veyance except a conveyance under 
the complete direction of the In- 
sured, provided or arranged for, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by such air- 
Hee... 

The notice provided for in the 
policy states that notice of loss must 
be given within twenty (20) days 
after the loss is sustained. However, 
the New Jersey and Virginia stat- 
utes, which had to be construed to- 
gether, changed the policy to read 
that notice of the loss must be given 
as soon thereafter as is reasonably 
possible. As the District Court 
found that under the circumstances 
the notice was given as soon as was 
reasonably possible, this finding of 
fact cannot be overturned by the 
Appel'ate Court. 

Fidelity and Casualty Co. of New 

York v. Commander, U. S. Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, 
Filed April 9, 1956. 2 CCH Life 
Cases 2d 856. 
Horace G. Bass, R. Paul Sanford, 
Sanford & Clement, Danville, Vir- 
ginia, for appellant. Edwin B. 
Meade, Meade, Talbott and Tate, 
J. L. Williams, Danville, Virginia, 
for appellee. 


BANK HOLDING BILL 


LEGISLATION DESIGNED to curb the 
activities of bank holding companies 
and aimed principally at Transamer- 
ica Corporation, San Francisco, has 
been signed into law by President 
Eisenhower. Under the terms of 
the bill, bank holding companies 
owning two or more banks must di- 
vest themselves of non-banking 
businesses within two years although 
provision is made for further exten- 
sion under certain circumstances. 
One of the major non-banking assets 
of Transamerica is its holding of the 
entire stock of Occidental Life In- 
surance Company of California, the 
nation’s eleventh largest life com- 
pany on the basis of insurance in 
force. 
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policy changes 


American National has a paid-up at 95, 
minimum $25,000. It will be issued 
standard and_ substandard, ages 15-65. 
Sample premiums follow: Age 25, $13.40; 
35, $18.89; 45, $27.64; 55, $42.54. 


Bankers National has introduced a line 
of group coverages for ten to twenty-four 
lives providing life insurance, accidental 
death, hospital, maternity, surgical, polio 
expense, and weekly accident and health. 
An outstanding feature is that by varying 
the life coverage on women the premium 
is pre-established regardless of the number 
in the group. Except for life insurance, 
benefits are non-occupational. 


Business Men's reduced double indemnity 
rates, effective July 1 


Continental Casualty has added to the 
special risk employee-group polio and 
dread disease coverage a new $50 weekly 
indemnity for as long as fifty-two weeks. 
The coverage now offers a total of $10,000 
unallocated blanket medical reimburse- 
ment as well. Annual cost for the coverage 
is $3.80 per individual and $7.65 for 
married employee including his wife and 
unmarried children under 21. 


Country Life has announced an increase 
in dividends to policyholders, averaging 
20%, effective January 1, 1957. The in- 
crease applies to all policies issued since 
1940. 


Equitable of lowa: Has liberalized non- 
medical limits up to $15,000 for insurance 
ages 10 through 30. 


Federal Life and Casualty has liberalized 
underwriting of aviation and military life 
insurance risks. 


John Hancock has reduced premium rates 
on its preferred risk whole life and term 
policies, including employe insurance 
policies, effective July 1. New dividend 
scales are applicable to these contracts, 
designed to bring about generally lowered 
costs. 


The Maccabees has increased the refund 
scale for the society, effective January 1, 
1957. The largest increase will be at the 
older ages and longer durations. Accumu- 
lations will receive 3.8°%,, instead of 3.5%, 
as previously. 


Manufacturers Life whole-time organiza- 
tion has increased the non-medical limit 
for age 35 to $15,000. 


National of Vermont has liberalized its 
sub-standard age limits. Insurance on life 
and endowment plans is now available 
for impaired lives between ages 66 and 
77. The normal limit for all ratings in 
those ages will be $25,000. Additional 
coverage may be available through rein- 
surance. 
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Atlantic Life a Leader in New, 


Low-Cost Hospitalization Insurance 


Atlantic Life has the distinction of 
being among the first to offer a Deductible 
Hospital Expense Policy. It contains the 
same quality features and benefits as 
other Atlantic hospitalization coverage. 
But, by setting up a deductible amount, 
the premium is substantially reduced. 
This deductible sum is also easy to fig- 
ure, being simply five times the daily 


benefit. 




















New York Life has reduced premium 
rates for the term portions of new pol- 
icies on term-whole life plans and for 
new five year renewable term policies. 
Some reductions have also been made in 
waiver and double indemnity rates under 
these contracts. The company has also 
discontinued term life paid up at age 85. 


Occidental, Calif., will issue group up 
to $20,000 on one life in employee groups 
of ten to fifty lives. Called “group life at 
ten,” the plan also offers, as an option, 
instalment disability benefits up to $20,- 
000. 


The policy is designed to give protec- 
tion against hospital expenses at attrac- 
tively low cost. It forms an important part 
of the Company’s 
program of accident, accident and sick- 
ness, and hospitalization insurance . . . a 
program that gives the Atlantic Life rep- 
resentative a full range of top quality con- 
tracts to meet the needs of today’s insur- 
ance public. 


rapidly developing 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Pacific Mutual has announced a 
hospital and surgical plan for 
in the 60-70 age range. 


senior 
applicant, 


Prudential has announced premium pay 
roll deduction plan, providing a reduc 
tion in monthly premium rates. It will 
be available to groups of as few as ten 
employees of a single employer. The plan 
can also be extended to include the 
purchase of insurance on members of 
the employee’s immediate family. Pre- 
miums are deducted from the employee's 
wages and are remitted monthly to the 
Prudential. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Policy Changes—Continued 


Southwest American Life has a policy 
called “President’s Cumulative Investment 
Plan” (P.C.1.P.). In addition to the basic 
insurance, a special fund is created from 
premium deposits which it is said will 
be invested in certain “blue chip” stocks. 


Standard of Oregon has announced life 
premiums graded by policy amounts. The 
graded premiums will apply to all of the 
company’s life and endowment contracts. 
Premium rates have been reduced for 
women as well as for men ages 51 and 
over. The company has a non-cancellable 
and guaranteed renewable to age 65 ac- 
cident and sickness policy. 


State Mutual, Mass., has a reducing 
term policy for periods of ten, fifteen, 
twenty, and twenty-five-year plans with 
a minimum of $7,500. One of its uses 
is for mortgage protection. 


Wisconsin National has a “custom cover- 
age policy” in the accident and sickness 
field, which contains thirteen individual 
parts, comprising a wide range of benefits. 
The purpose is to avoid “encumbering 
the assured with the annoyance of mul- 
tiple policies and_ billings.” 


obituaries 


Grive: Joseph A. Grive, assistant district 
manager for the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company at Long Island 
City, died suddenly on June 24. He was 
60 years old. Mr. Grive had been associ- 
ated with the Long Island City office since 
1918, when he joined the company as an 
agent. He became assistant superintendent 
of the office in 1926, and in 1945 was 
appointed assistant district manager. 


Morse: Joe D. Morse, founder and chair- 
man of the board of the Home State Life 
Insurance Company, Oklahoma City, died 
of a heart attack June 23rd. He was 79 
years old. Mr. Morse founded the com- 
pany in 1929 and served as its president 
until 1952, at which time Norman A. 
Morse, his son, became president. He was 
a past president of the Life Insurance 
Conference, and had served as vice presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention. 
Mr. Morse was also a life member and 
director of the Oklahoma City Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Maclelian: Robert J. Maclellan, chairman 
of the board of the Provident Life and 
Accident Insurance Company, Chatta- 
nooga, died suddenly June 7th at the 
age of 82. He had been associated with 
the company in an executive capacity since 
1905 and actively participated in its direc- 
tion until his death. Mr. Maclellan joined 
the company as secretary and in 1916 
succeeded his father, Thomas Maclellan, 
as president following the latter’s untimely 
death. He was a director of the American 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Chattanooga; a trustee of the University 
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of Chattanooga and a director of Mary- 
ville College, Maryville, Tennessee. Mr. 
Maclellan was a member of the Fairyland 
Club, Lookout Mountain; Chattanooga 
Golf and Country Club; Mountain City 
Club; the Chattanooga Audubon Society; 
and was a prominent layman in the Second 
Presbyterian Church. In addition he 
served many charitable and _ cultural 
organizations in the Chattanooga area. 


DeMee: Earl T. DeMoe, president of the 
Benefit Association of Railway Employees, 
Chicago, died June 28th at the age of 58, 
following an illness of a few months. A 
son of the Association’s first vice president 
and general counsel, Mr. DeMoe joined 
the organization in 1928 and was elected 
president in December, 1954. He was 
one of the directors of sales activity for 
many years and a motivating force in the 
Association’s entry into the group field. 


Walker: Elmo Walker, president and one 
of the founders of the Union Life Insur- 
ance Company of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
died June 23rd following a brief illness. 
He was 57 years old. At the founding 
of the company Mr. Walker was named 
secretary and chief executive officer and 
served in that capacity from 1920 to 1945, 
at which time he became president. Past 
regional vice president of the American 
Life Convention, Mr. Walker was a di- 
rector and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Union National Bank of 
Little Rock; a director of Standard 
Securities Company of Little Rock and 
the Batesville White Lime Co. He was 
a past director of the Arkansas Associa- 
tion for the Crippled, Inc. A Mason and 
Shriner, Mr. Walker was.a member of the 
First Presbyterian Church and active in 
civic affairs. He served as state chairman 
of the Easter Seal Drive in 1949; was a 
member of the Little Rock Chamber of 
Commerce, Little Rock Life Underwriters 
Association, Little Rock Country Club, 
Riverdale Country Club and The Little 
Rock Club. 


Stohiman: LeRoy Stohlman, president of 
the Aid Association for Lutherans, died 
July 3 at the age of 50. Mr. Stohlman 
was elected a national director of the 
Association in 1937 and became national 
secretary in 1941. He was elevated to 
the position of president in 1953. 


Cox: George Wayne Cox, vice president- 
agency director of the North Carolina 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, died 
June Ist. 


Parsons: William 8B. Parsons, retired 
vice president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States, 
died suddenly June 16th. Mr. Parsons 


‘joined the Equitable in 1899 as mortuary 


registrar and for a number of years was 
chief of the claims division. In 1912 he 
was appointed assistant superintendent of 
the company’s bureau of insurance and 
in 1918 became its superintendent. He was 
promoted to second vice president in 1930, 
and advanced to vice president and placed 
in charge of the newly created department 





of policy claims in 1936. After his retire- 
ment in 1944 he served in an advisory 
capacity as a member of the company’s 
committee on policy claims until 1953. 


Haran: Francis J. Haran, assistant secre- 
tary of the accident and health depart- 
ment of the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co., died June 2lst following a 
brief illness. He was 49. Mr. Haran 
began with the company in 1923 in its 
mailing department, and later transferred 
to the accident department. He was suc- 
cessively head of its collection division, 
chief clerk and underwriter. In 1946 he 
was appointed supervisor of the accident 
department.and four years later was made 
assistant secretary. Mr. Haran formerly 
taught accident and health insurance at 
the University of Connecticut and had 
been active in committee work for the 
Bureau of Accident and Health Under- 
writers. He was also active in church and 
civic affairs and was a past president of 
the West Hartford Exchange Club. 


Kent: Damon H. Kent, general agent for 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company for 
the State of Indiana, died June 10th as 
the result of a motor car collision near 
Goshen, Indiana. He was 53 years old. 
Mr. Kent became Indiana general agent 
for the Kansas City Life on February Ist, 
1940. He had been a personal producer 
for the company for the preceding three 
years. Mr. Kent qualified eight times for 
membership in the company’s President 
Club which annually numbers approxi- 
mately 10% of the top ranking producers. 
He also received the National Quality 
Award three times. Mr. Kent was a 
member of both the Masonic Order and 
the B.P.O.E. His hobbies included fishing, 
hunting and golf. 


Ramsey: James F. Ramsey, C.L.U., gen- 
eral agent for the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. at Chicago, died June 8th 
following a long illness. He was 49. Mr. 
Ramsey entered the insurance business 
in 1933 as an agent for the Connecticut 
Mutual. He left the company in 1935, 
becoming general agent for Home Life 
and later for Mutual Benefit in Chicago 
before returning to the Connecticut Mu- 
tual in 1945. Mr. Ramsey was a graduate 
of the Managers School of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau and a 
life member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 


Barber: Ernest M. Barber, Sr. retired 
agency manager of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States, 
died June 8th at the age of 66. He had 
been with the company for 42 years, spend- 
ing 19 of them managing the society’s 
Memphis agency, which, under his direc- 
tion, achieved “phenomenal growth.” Mr. 
Barber entered the life insurance profes- 
sion in 1912 and joined the Equitable at 
Birmingham, Alabama, two years later, to 
become a consistent million-dollar pro- 
ducer. In 1916 he was promoted to field 
supervisor at Louisville, Ky., was named 
assistant agency manager at New Orleans 
in 1928, agency manager at Jackson, Miss. 
in 1931 and agency manager at Memphis 
in 1935. 
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All American Life & Cas.: [Walter E. 
Goodman, formerly assistant to the vice 
president of Continental Casualty, has 
been named to head the new group divi- 
sion. 

Clifford C. Barker and William J. Cof- 
fey have been appointed zone managers 
in Toledo, Ohio, and Belleville, Ill., re- 
spectively. Gene Kindle has joined Mr. 
Barker in the capacity of sales manager. 


American Bankers Life: Lawrence Morgan 
has been appointed supervising general 
agent at Colorado Springs, Colo. 


American United Life: Ramon J. Silver- 
berg, CLU, has been appointed manager 
for a new Chicago office at 2534 W. Peter- 
son Ave. Associated with him are Don 
Roseroot, Lawrence Shapiro and Louis 
Talbert. 


Atlantic Life: Clyde L. Evans, formerly 
a manager for Nationwide Life, and Ralph 
L. Gilbert, Jr., have been appointed gen- 
eral agents in Staunton, Va., and Shelby, 
N. C., respectively. 


Baltimore Life: Gilbert W. Rosenheim 
has been appointed home office supervisor. 


Bankers Life (lowa): J. D. Guyon and 
Wilbur A. Pestell, Jr., have been ap- 
pointed new group representatives at 
Houston and San Francisco, respectively. 

Addison W. Wilson, CLU, Omaha 
agency manager, has been appointed to 
the newly-created position of estate anal- 
ysis manager there. 


Beneficial Standard: /ra T. McAtee, as- 
sistant manager and general agent in 
Oregon, has been named manager of the 
Idaho area, where offices have been re- 
established. 


Business Men's: H. E. Hendrix, who was 
in charge of the Memphis (Tenn.) district 
office, has been appointed district manager 
of the newly-created Baltimore office. 


Canada Life: The M. A. O’Brien Com- 
pany, Inc., of St. Paul, Minn., have been 
named general agents. 

A new San Francisco branch has been 
opened and Truman E. Spencer, CLU, 
has been named as general agent. 


Commonwealth Life (Ky.): George A. 
Stark has been appointed branch manager 
of the newly-established southeast Ohio 
branch office agency in Lancaster and 
David E. Rikard as agency assistant at 
home office. 


Connecticut General: Warren N. Martin, 
senior home office claim examiner, has 
been appointed Philadelphia claim man- 
ager succeeding the late Charles I. Boutil- 
lier. 

Allan R. Preble, special group repre- 
sentative in Detroit, has been appointed 
group manager in the Boston brokerage 
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agency and Tom D. Armstrong of the 
Chicago group pension office has been 
named a group pension representative 
in Minneapolis. 

Staff assistants appointed assistant man- 
agers: Ralph W. Cox and T. Richard 
Powell, Jr., Philadelphia branch; Creed 
L. Ford, Jr., Houston agency; and John 
R. McElderry, Los Angeles branch. 


Continental American (Del.): Donald E. 
Hannahs, formerly an assistant manager 
with State Mutual Life, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Baltimore, Md., 
associated with L. Reyner Dukes, man- 
ager. 


Continental Assurance: Paul C. Green, 
C.L.U., formerly superintendent of agen- 
cies for new business development, has 
been promoted to the position of execu- 
tive assistant. He will assist Howard C. 
Reeder, president, on special assignments 
and will generally assist Robert B. Hamor, 
vice president and director of agencies. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): New unit man- 
agers, their headquarters and representa- 
tive agencies are: Francis C. Kenney, 
Hempstead, N. Y. (W. Halsey Wood 
Agency); Russell D. Sprague, Utica, N. Y. 

(Joseph H. Morrow, Syracuse); George R. 
Stewart, Newark, N. J. (George W. Holt); 
and Wayne H. Timm, Detroit (C. L. 
Lundgren). 

Actuarial dept. appointments: Robert 
H. Jordan, assistant actuary; Harry D. 
Garber, mathematician; and George B. 
Schaefer, administrative manager. 

New offices have been opened in the 
metropolitan area to process mortgage 
applications under the assured home 
ownership plan: In Ridgewood, N. 
(servicing Bergen and Passaic counties in 
N. J. and Rockland county in N. Y.); in 
Huntington, L. I. (Suffolk Co.); in White 
Plains, N. Y. (Bronx and Westchester 
counties); and Hempstead, L. I. (Nassau, 
Queens and Kings counties). 


Equitable Life (lowa): Dale K. Burtner 
and Thomas D. Mackey, Jr., have been 
appointed general agents of the Stockton, 
Cal., and White Plains, N. Y., agencies, 
respectively. 


Federal Life & Casualty: Jose J. Gon- 
zalez, formerly comptroller for the Bolivar 
Group, has been appointed an assistant 
treasurer. 


Fidelity Mutual Life: William R. Bed- 
dingfield, C.L.U., has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in Kansas City, Missouri, with 
offices in the Dierks Building. 


First Colony Life: Thomas H. Fellows, 
former general agent in Richmond for 
Penn Mutual, has been appointed general 
agent there. 


Franklin Life: John W. W. Marshall 
(formerly brokerage manager at Denver 





for the Prudential) and Salah Craig (for- 
merly with Jefferson Standard) have been 
appointed regional managers in Colorado 
and east Texas, respectively. 


Gammill & Strong: H. Raymond Sirong, 
partner of this consulting actuarial firm, 
has purchased the interest of M. B. Gam 
mill and will hereafter operate under the 
name of H. Raymond Strong & Associates. 


Great-West Life: WV. 1. Benson, group 
supervisor for Manitoba and northwestern 
Ontario, has been appointed group super- 
intendent at home office. Mr. Benson's 
successor is C. W. Miller, Vancouver group 
supervisor. Kevin Kavanagh has been 
promoted to assistant group supervisor 
at Winnipeg, while R. A. N. Bonnycastle 
has been appointed group representative 
there. 

Toronto group office changes: D. M. 
Kallmeyer, from Toronto I branch super 
visor to group supervisor; E. E. Brooker, 
from assistant to associate 


group super 
visor; Allen Megaw, group representa- 
tive; R. W. Nicholls and D. M. Hunter, 


CLU, from group representatives to as- 
sistant group supervisors. 

G. R. Blanchard has been appointed 
supervisor of the, southeastern Ontario 
branch in Kingston, while FE. J. Hoffman 
has been named district manager in 
Sarnia, Ont. 

New group offices opened: In Halifax, 
N. S., with John A. Faux (assistant group 
supervisor in Toronto) as group super 
visor; and in San Francisco, Cal., with 
James O. Richards (group representative 
in north Texas) as group supervisor in 
association with Sayre, Toso & Schaefer, 
Inc., California representatives of the 
company. 


Guardian Life: The J. /. Kislak Life 
Agency Inc. will represent the company in 
Jersey City, N. | 

New agencies have been opened in 
Springfield, Mass., under the management 
of Charles G. Christie, and in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., managed by 4. E. S. Zielinski. 

George H. Paldi, brokerage manager of 
the San Francisco agency, has been ap- 
pointed assistant field director for the 
Pacific Coast. 


Home Life (N. Y.): Eugene B. Rogers 
has been appointed manager of the Min- 
neapolis agency. 


Jefferson National: Gourfain-Cobb & As- 
sociates, Chicago, have been named as 
the company’s advertising agency. 


Jefferson Standard Life: Glenn R. 
Harper has been appointed the manager 
of the Atlanta branch office succeeding 
Elbert S. Reeves who has retired. Mr. 
Harper was manager of the company’s 
office in Macon, Georgia. He has been 
succeeded in that post by Joe R. Joyner. 

The company has opened a_ branch 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


office in Paducah, Kentucky and ap- 
pointed Brooks Jones as manager. The 
territory of the new office formerly was 
under the Louisville branch office. 


John Hancock: Far! S. Eaves has been 
elected an assistant treasurer. 

Controller's dept. promotions: Raymond 
S. Harrington, administrative assistant, 
elected an assistant secretary; John A. 
White, from associate controller to direc- 
tor of accounting and auditing; Arthur 
C. Johnson, chief accountant, and Wil- 
liam A. Diman, expense analyst, to as- 
sistant controllers. 

Perl A. Kessinger, home office field as- 
sistant, has been appointed general agent 
at Portland, Ore., succeeding William E. 
Brugman, retired. 





assistant 
general agent, has been appointed general 


Edwin C. Whiting, Seattle 


agent of a Oakland 
agency. 

Curtis G. Newman has been appointed 
general agent in Oklahoma City, succeed- 
ing the late Harvey G. Kemp, C.L.U. 


new (Cal.) general 


Liberty Life (S. C.): Thomas H. Robelot 
has been appointed director of combina- 
tion agencies succeeding W. FE. Gantt, re- 
signed, and L. R. Edwards as assistant 
director. E. F. Randolph has been named 
director of group dept. 

W. E. Lay, Jr., succeeds I. G. Me- 
Whorter, resigned, as manager of the 
personnel dept. and also continues as 
assistant secretary in charge of the pur- 
chasing and printing dept. to which 
Charles W. George has been appointed 
assistant manager. 





Outstanding Sickness & Accident 
INCOME PROTECTION 


Non-cancellable, guaranteed renewable to Age 65 — at guaran- 
teed premium rates, non-aggregate, no house confinement, 








optional hospital-surgical-medical benefits. Sickness 
benefits from one year to ten years—Accident from 
two years to lifetime. (Also participating life 

insurance and all types of group insurance!) 


Expanding Business Provides Openings for Qualified 
General Agents. 


Full Time Representatives Only 


Loyal Protective Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 





BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 





OPPORTUNITY 


CHEYENNE 


For The Man Ready For 
General Agent Responsibil- 
ity 






NATIONAL RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA . SIOUX 


Strong as the Strongest — Enduring as Rushmore 
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For the man who likes the ‘friendly 
feel of the West''—we have an excellent 
opportunity in prosperous Cheyenne. This 
opportunity calls for the man who knows 
he is ready for General Agent capacity. 
Throughout our entire operating area— 
from the Territory of Hawaii... from 
California to Florida—National 
Life is expanding its General Agent struc- 
ture. Today, National Reserve Life has 
passed the one hundred ninety million 
dollar mark of Insurance In Force. 


Our field force men are given the 
utmost in home office cooperation. This 
opportunity in Cheyenne may be "‘tailor- 
made" for you! Write today, all corre- 
spondence will be in strict confidence! 


Reserve 


H. O. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
S. H. WITNER, Chm. of the Board 





Life & Casualty: District managers pro- 
moted to newly-created post of division 
supervisors in the home office agency 
dept.: M. R. O’Bryant (Washington, 
D. C.), north central; James H. Kearley 
(Atlanta, Ga.), southeastern; and R. M. 
Kraft (Meridian, Miss.), Mississippi Valley. 


Lincoln National: General agent appoint- 
ments: Eugene B. Bingham in Lafayette, 
Ind., a new agency; Alden E. Halseth in 
Fresno, Cal., succeeding Fred W. Spears; 
and John W. Berglas in Los Angeles suc- 
ceeding J. F. Hackman, retired, in part- 
nership with Henry A. Feustel. 

Richard A. Isaacson has been appointed 
associate general agent in Salt Lake City 
where he will continue to be associated 
with his father, Thorpe B. Isaacson, gen- 
eral agent there. 


Manhattan Life: Fred A. Wermuth, Jr., 
formerly an agent with Massachusetts 
Mutual, has been appainted general 
agent in Rochester, N. Y 


Manufacturers Life: Gerald R. Guest, 
Vancouver branch supervisor, has been 
appointed to succeed Gilbert G. Cato, 
who is relinquishing his position as man- 
ager of the Portland (Ore.) branch but 
will continue to serve the company and 
his clients as a personal life underwriter. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Arthur I. Mac- 
donald has been named a second vice 
president and Edward P. Bennett, Jr.. 
has been elevated to superintendent of 
mortgage loans. Dr. I. Macdonald Hall, 
formerly with the Royal Canadian Army 
Medical Corps, has been appointed an 
assistant medical director. 

New managers appointed: Leo J. 
Brodeur, claim dept.; Jones H. Talbot, 
Jr., group pensions administrative div.; 
and George P. Burke, Jr., group pensions 
underwriting and contract div. 


Matson Assurance: Frank E. Hesson has 
been appointed chief underwriter. 


Michigan Life: Frank Jadel has retired 
as supervising general agent in the Toledo 
area. He will specialize in bank life 
insurance programs for the firm. 


Midland Mutual: Edwin R. Watkins has 
been promoted to supervisor of the policy 
issuance div. 


Monarch Life (Mass.): Norris E. Dibble, 
prominent young Springfield, Mass., at- 
torney, has been named assistant to the 
president. 

Agency supervisors Donald A. Grant 
(Albany, N. Y.) and Julius R. Laghi 
(New Haven, Conn.) have been promoted 
to general agents at Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Portland, Me., respectively. The latter 
succeeds general agent Thomas W. Des- 
part who in turn succeeds the late Verne 
G. Edgcumbe as general agent in Albany. 

A new agency has been opened at 
Madison, Wis., with Evarts J. Worcester 
as general agent. 


Mutual Benefit Life: John T. Koprowski, 
formerly Hamilton (Ohio) branch man- 
ager for the Commonwealth Life, has 
been appointed district manager of the 
William T. Earls Agency, Ohio repre- 
sentatives. 

H. Preston Smith has been appointed 
general agent at Denver succeeding Mason 
K. Knuckles, C.L.U. 
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Mutual Life (N. Y.): Roger Bourland, 
CLU, formerly director of ordinary agen- 
cies with Liberty Life, has been ap- 
pointed agency manager in New York 
City succeeding John L. Kassoff, retired. 
Alfred D. Sileo, formerly sales promotion 
assistant with Guardian Life, has been 
appointed sales promotion assistant for 
special markets. 

New agencies: Hempstead, N. Y., Max- 
well Bergman, manager; Flushing, N. Y., 
Anthony J. Lordi; and Cleveland, Ohio, 
John F. Schmitt, CLU. All had been 
home office training assistants. 

Roy A. Proffitt, manager at Charleston 
(W. Va.) agency, has been appointed to 
succeed Stanley K. McAfee, Sr., (retired) 
as manager of the Charlotte (N. C.) 
agency. Julian L. Spencer succeeds Mr. 
Proffitt. 


Assistant agency managers advanced to 
home office field training staff: Philip B. 
English, Shreveport; Carl G. Tolbert, 
Atlanta; John H. Erdman, New York; Al- 
bert M. Madsen, San Antonio; George A. 
Norwood, San Francisco; John W. Phillips, 
Baltimore; Reed E. Rawson, Boise; and 
Miles T. Tucker, Houston. 


National Life (Vt.): Glen A. Holden, 
formerly with the Portland agency of 
Connecticut Mutual, has been appointed 
general agent for Oregon succeeding Wil- 
liam J. Smith, CLU, who is relinquishing 
managerial duties because of ill health. 


New England Life: Aubrey F. Horton 
has been appointed director of group 
sales and in addition will continue to 
head the group. pension sales unit. 
Burton L. O’Neill, group pension sales 
representative, was made superintendent 
and Miss Louise M. Bates, group pension 
analyst, assistant .superintendent of group 
pension sales. 


New York Life: R. James McMahon, Jr., 
northeastern div. training supervisor, has 
been appointed general manager in Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

Howard H. Conley, CLU, director of 
sales training, and Rex H. Anderson, 
director of sales promotion, have been 
appointed assistant vice presidents in the 
agency dept. 


Northwestern Mutual: Vaughn P. Sim- 
mons, M.D., has been appointed assistant 
medical director. 

F. B. Ensinger, agency development 
specialist, has been appointed director of 
sales for the Jason E. Stone, Jr., general 
agency at Boston, Mass. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Warren J. Rowe 
has been named general agent in Towson, 
Md. Associated with him as a special 
representative will be Howell A. King, 
who recently retired as Baltimore general 
agent. August G. Gassinger has been 
named manager of the newly-opened 
Baltimore branch office which replaces the 
Howell A. King agency, of which Mr. 
Gassinger was brokerage manager. 

New general agencies opened: In Somer- 
ville, N. J., George Foosaner; and 
Roanoke, Va., Raymond D. Critzer. 

Philip W. Cooper, formerly Prudential 
division manager in Tacoma, Wash., has 
been named general agent there succeed- 
ing John W. Carey, who remains with 
the company as a personal producer. 

Lewis M. Coles, assistant brokerage man- 
ager at Fresno, Cal., has been promoted 
to brokerage manager. 
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Top Manager = Top Commissions + Top Bonuses 


Our “equation” for a successful manager for our new Chicago agency is that 
the reward (financial or otherwise) should be equal to the man’s ability. 


The manager we are looking for has at least five years of experience as an 
agency manager or assistant manager, or feels that he has the ability to manage 
an agency, is between 35 and 45, and knows the ins-and-outs of the Chicago 


He will take complete charge of developing a new agency for us in Chicago. 
Federal Life, chartered in 1899, is one of the leading Life and Accident and Health 
companies in the Midwest with a large percentage of our business in Chicago. Write 
giving full details (all replies confidential) to: 


EMERY A. HUFF, Vice President and Superintendent of Agencies 


Federal Life Insurance Company 


168 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 








ANICO JR. ESTATE POLICY 


A “Jumping Juvenile” plus 


.. . Accelerating Juvenile 
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™Missions a 


Openings everywhere in territory for 


REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS, SPECIAL BROKERS 


Inquiries about these or other openings for those with special qualifications and 


experience will receive prompt attention and answer. 


For information address: 


COORDINATOR OF SALES 


~ AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE Co. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 





OVER 3 BILLIONS, 


Penn Mutual: James H. Hance has been 
appointed general agent in St. Louis for 
southeastern Missouri succeeding Harry 
E. Wuertenbaecher, who will devote full 
time to his personal clientele, and Fred- 
erick H. Prill has been named general 
agent in Albuquerque for the state of 
New Mexico. 


Philadelphia Life: C. William Bentz, Jr., 
has been appointed regional director with 
offices in Wayne, Pa. 


Provident Mutual: Robert A. Adams, who 
has been in charge of general advertising 
and direct mail, has been appointed 
public relations supervisor. William E. 
Reimer, Jr., who was editor of Provident 
Notes, agency publications and in charge 
of sales promotion, has been appointed 
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MILLIONS IN FORCE 
group assistant-sales 
associated with Charles E. Probst, man- 
ager of the newly-formed group dept. 
J. Stinson Scott, general agent, has been 
appointed supervisor, agency publications 
and ordinary sales promotion. 


promotion and _ is 


Prudential: Long Island district agency 
managership changes: Promotion of 
Irving Mirsky and John V. Pulichino, 
CLU, as managers of the Kings Highway 
and Park Slope districts, respectively, in 
Brooklyn; transfer of managers Freuerick 
R. Boltz to Hicksville, Herbert Palmer 
to Maspeth, Warren Richmond, CLU, to 
Hempstead and Frank J. Vitanza to East 
New York. 

A district agency has been opened in 
Ridgewood, N. J., and Harold C. Oles, 


(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


who has headed the Kearney (N. J.) 
district office, has been named supervisor. 

Regional headquarters have _ been 
opened at ‘Trenton to supervise opera- 
tions of district agencies in southern New 
Jersey and Nicholas Hagoort has been 
named director of agencies. 

Leon H. Keene of York, Pa., has been 
promoted to associate director of agencies 
and along with Clayton Jacobus, regional 
supervisor in the Newark office, will assist 
Mr. Hagoort. 

Proctor H. Barnett has been appointed 
executive general manager of investments 
in the western home office succeeding 
Hugh Abernethy, who has been named 
second vice president in the south central 
home office. 

Gardner J. Oakes who heads group in- 





surance sales and service operations in 
western Pennsylvania has been promoted 
to district group supervisor. Carl L. 
Ensley has been made director of agencies 
in the Middle Atlantic regional head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. He succeeds 
Edgar M. Wachtel, recently promoted to 
director of agencies in the newly created 
Long Island (N. Y.) region. 

Paul L. Otto has been named head of 
the Shamokin, Pa., district succeeding 
Walter P. Scott who has assumed a similar 
post at Reading. Stanley G. Pultz has 
been appointed head of a new district 
at Ridgewood, N. J. 


Southland Life: James S. Harmon has 
been promoted to manager at Tulsa 
(Okla.) agency and is succeeded as as- 
sistant manager of the Austin (Texas) 
agency by Henry J. Smith, home office 
field assistant. 


North Carolina’s 


Association of Life Underwriters 


“Man of the Yoo 


Jefferson Standard is justly proud of 
“Bill” Andrews for being named “Man 
of The Year” by North Carolina’s Asso- . 
ciation of Life Underwriters. He justly | 

* deserves this high honor which was 


given in recognition of his contribution 


W. H. Andrews, Jr., C.L.U. 

Manager, Greensboro, N. C. 

Agency Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company 


to life insurance on the local, state and 
national level. 
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GREAT SOUTHERNERS ARE -\.) > 
| MEN OF ACHIEVEMENT 
IN THEIR COMMUNITIES 


THROUGHOUT SEVEN STATES 


GREAT SOUTHERN . 
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Home office field assistants Charles S. 
Chesterman and James R. Burch, Jr., 
have been promoted to manager at 
Seattle, Wash., and assistant manager at 
Fort Worth, Texas, respectively. 


State Farm Cos.: A regional office (mid- 
Atlantic) has been opened in Springfield, 
Pa. Resident manager is Wayne Hough. 
R. C. Stites is in charge for State Farm 
Fire & Casualty Co. and Frank W. Warber 
for State Farm Life. 


State Mutual Life: Agency div. promo- 
tions: John R. Fitzpatrick, CLU, and 
Edmund M. Randolph, to superintendents 
of agencies; and Robert T. Marble, agency 
planning assistant. 


Sun Life of America: Bernard Graham, 
formerly general agent with Provident 
Mutual in Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
general agent there. 


Surety Life: W. E. Gantt, formerly direc- 
tor of combination agencies for Liberty 
Life, has been appointed agency vice 
president. J. G. McWhorter, formerly 
personnel manager for Liberty Life, has 
been appointed assistant secretary and 
office manager. 


The Travelers: In life, accident and health 
lines, Malcolm C. Holliday has been trans- 
ferred from Montreal to Quebec, Robert 
P. Smith from Peoria, Ill., to Tacoma, 
with headquarters at Seattle, Wash., and 
John W. Harrington, Jr., from Erie to 
the 42nd Street, New York City, office. 
Ernest M. Pitt has been named _ field 
supervisor at Nashville, Tenn, and Harvey 
A. Culpepper, Jr., at Charlotte, N. C. 
Robert B. Ellingwood and Robert W. Van 
Winkle, have been appointed agency serv- 
ice representatives at Hartford; Richard 
D. Jenkins at Portland, Me., and Orrin 
A. Tubbs at St. Paul, Minn. James H. 
Underwood, assistant manager at Houston, 
transferred to Chicago. The following 
agency service representatives have been 
transferred: Curtis L. Hackworth from 
St. Louis, Mo., to Denver; George A. 
Ensign from Toledo, Ohio, to Chicago; 
Daniel H. Teas from Milwaukee to Min- 
neapolis; James W. Ritter, Jr., from the 
Central City, Philadelphia, Penn., to the 
Empire State, New York City office; W. 
Blair Little from Vancouver, B. C., to 
Calgary, Alberta; and William T. Har- 
rison, Jr., from Atlanta, Ga., to Richmond. 

Field supervisors appointed—Joseph K. 
Reed, Jr., Rochester, N. Y.; James L. Rice, 
Birmingham; and E. Bernard Broderick, 
Jr., South Bend, Ind. Agency service 


. 4 representatives named—Robert L. Sum- 


mer, Peoria; Albert M. Campbell, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; James C. Hopkins, Houston, 
Texas; and Earl H. Bell, Dallas, Texas. 

Group dept. assistant underwriters ap- 
pointed: Miss Virginia E. Baker, Mrs. 
Mabel T. Johnson, Mrs. Mary W. Lusa 
and Miss Joan C. Stetson. 


Union Bankers: Don McGregor, formerly 
of the Dallas Times Herald, has been 
named publicity manager. 


Union Mutual Life: William G. Oechslin 
has been appointed field supervisor at 
the New York (Midtown) Agency, which 
is under the direction of Michael J. 
Denda, resident vice president. 


United Life & Accident: Kenneth R. 
Cone, formerly with Provident Life & 
Accident, has been appointed agency secre- 
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MANAGEMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


MUTUAL of OMAHA and UNITED of OMAHA 
Need Top Calibre Qualified Men for Key 
Positions in Field Management 





If you are looking for security, stability and,an oppor- 
tunity to be your own boss, you will find them now 


with two of the best known companies in the world. 


If you are qualified ...if you feel it’s time to move 
up the ladder, get in touch at once with Howard Dewey. 
(Use coupon below.) 





MUTUAL of OMAHA is the Largest Company in the World 
Specializing in Health and Accident Insurance. UNITED of 
OMAHA is one of America's Foremost Life Insurance Com- 
panies, with more than a Billion and a Half Dollars Insurance 
in Force. 


Mutual¢ 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
Home Office: Omaha 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto 
V. J. SKUTT, President 


Mail This TODAY! 


Mr. Howard Dewey, 

Vice President in Charge of Sales, 
Mutual of Omaha, 

Farnam at 33rd Street, 

Omaha, Nebraska. 


(BLN-856) 





I am interested in complete information. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 








TOWN & STATE 





UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
me Office: Omaha 
Canadian Office: Toronto 
N. MURRAY LONGWORTH, President 


TELEPHONE NUMBER 
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American Life Convention: Two com- 
panies—Credit Life, Springfield, Ohio, and 
National Home Life, St. Louis, Mo.—have 
been elected members bringing the mem- 
bership to 251 companies. 

Dr. Arthur E. Parks (medical director, 
Canada Life) has been elected chairman 
of the medical section succeeding Dr. 
Norman B. Cole (secretary and medical 
director, Baltimore Life). Other officers 
are: Vice chairman, Dr. John E. Boland 
(medical director, Country Life); and 
re-elected secretary, Dr. J. R. B. Hutchin- 
son (vice president and medical director, 
Acacia Mutual). Henry A. Warchall has 
joined the legal staff to assist in the 
problems of legal and legislative research. 


American Society of Chartered Life 
Undrs.: Dallas chapter officers: President, 
J. Frank Smith (branch manager, South- 
land Life); vice president, Lloyd Silber- 
berger (general agent, Connecticut Mu- 
tual); secretary-treasurer, George C. Powell 
(special agent, New England Life). 
Chicago chapter officers: President, 
Earle S. Rappaport (Pacific Mutual); vice 
president, Robert J. Nurphy (Prudential); 
treasurer, Walter G. Wegner (New Eng- 
land Life); and secretary, Francis W. 
Morley, Jr., (Todd & Zischke Service, Inc.). 


California Insurance Department: 4 lan 
S. Hutchinson has been appointed assistant 
chief of the insurance license division. 


Chicago Ass'n of Life Undrs., Inc.: Of- 
ficers elected: President, Dan A. Kaufman, 
CLU, (Northwestern Mutual); Ist vice 
president, Gerhard C. Krueger (Equitable 
of Iowa); 2nd vice president, Robert K. 
Schott, CLU, (Phoenix Mutual); and 
treasurer, George H. Schuermann (Union 
Central). 


Chicago Women Life Unders.: Officers 
elected: President, Blanche Way (Massa- 
chusetts Mutual); vice president, Shirley 
Hansen (New York Life); treasurer, 
Florence Delster (Guardian Life); and 





secretary, Mabel H. Hollowell (Massa- 
chusetts Mutual). 


General Agents and Life Managers 
Ass'n of Boston, Inc.: Officers elected: 
President, James M. Voss (general agent, 
Union Mutual); vice president, Henry M. 
Faser, CLU, (general agent, Penn Mutual); 
secretary, Howard J. Stagg, III, (manager, 
Connecticut General); and __ treasurer, 
Thomas C. Walsh, Jr., (manager, Pru- 
dential). 


Health Insurance Ass'n of America: 
Membership now totals 252 companies 
including the following new members: 
Beacon Mutual Indemnity, Columbus, 
Ohio; Dominion Life, Waterloo, Canada; 
Farmers & Traders Life, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass.; 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta; Manufacturers 
Casualty, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mutual Life 
of Canada, Waterloo; Reliance Mutual 
Life, Park Ridge, Ill.; and Sunset Life, 
Olympia, Wash. 


Health Insurance Institute: James R. 
Williams, formerly director of public rela- 
tions of the Health and Accident Undrs. 
Conference, has been elected vice president 
of this newly-formed organization. 


Indianapolis Accident & Health Ass'‘n.: 
New officers are: President, James Barbour, 
CLU, (general agent, Continental Assur.); 
vice president, Howard Bull, CLU, (group 
manager, Aetna); treasurer, Harry Guion 
(Business Men’s); and secretary, R. W. 
Osler (Rough Notes Co.). 


Institute of Life Insurance: Margaret E. 
Gallagher, assistant treasurer, has been 
elected treasurer succeeding Douglas L. 
Dunbar, who continues to serve as 
secretary. 


Insurance Institute of Nebraska: Harold 
A. Munson, assistant underwriting secre- 
tary for Guarantee Mutual, is the new 
president succeeding John R. McCown, 
while Don F. Huffman, supervisor of 
agency accounting for Security Mutual, 
succeeds Mr. Munson as __ secretary- 


treasurer. 
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Write George Milne, Jr., 
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manager, about opportunities 
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Life Agency Managers of Chicago: 
Officers elected: President, N. Wilson 
Turner, CLU, (New York Life); vice 
president, Alfred C. Thoma _ (Metro- 
politan); and secretary-treasurer, Jack 
Lawrence (Massachusetts Mutual). 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n.: 
Frederic M. Peirce was elected an officer 
of LIAMA and named director of institu- 
tional relations. 


Life Ins. Ass'n of America: Sally K. 
Church, formerly statistician and adminis- 
trative assistant with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of N. Y., has joined the staff as 
health insurance statistician. 

New members: Indianapolis Life and 
Philadelphia Life. 


Life Insurers Conference: Officers elected: 
President, O. F. Stafford (president, Pilot 
Life); first vice president, J. 1. Cummings 
(president, Empire Life & Accident); 
second vice president, Richard B. Evans 
(president, Colonial Life); and secretary, 
John T. Acree, Jr., (president, Lincoln 
Income Life). 

Total membership is now 94 including 
the following: Peoples Life, Washington, 
D. C., and Coastal Plain Life, Rocky 
Mount, N. C. } 


National Ass'n of Ins. Commissioners: 
Robert B. Taylor (Oregon) was elected 
president, Joseph A. Navarre (Mich.), 
vice president and J. Byron Saunders 
(Texas) executive committee chairman. 

Thomas J. Gillooly (West Va.) has been 
elected chairman of zone 2 succeeding the 
late George A. Bowles (Va.). 


New York Savings Bank Life Ins. System: 
Has added a new savings bank—Farmers 
and Mechanics’ Savings Bank, Lockport, 
N. Y 





Oneonta Life Underwriters: A new as- 
sociation has been formed in Oneonta, 
N. ¥. Anthony V. Turi is president and 
James S. Hamilton is secretary, both are 
with Metropolitan Life. 


Savannah Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Officers 
elected: President, John C. Watkins (Life 
of Virginia); Ist vice president, Frank 
Cheatham (Prudential); 2nd vice presi- 
dent, C. P. Morgan (Interstate); treasurer, 
Capers F. Smith (Equitable); and secre- 
tary, Ralph S. Speir (Metropolitan). 


Virginia Ass'n of Accident & Health 
Undrs.: New officers are: President, H. 
Stanley Marmaduke (Atlantic Life); vice 
president, E. Douglas Gunter (Aetna Cos.); 
secretary, W. Birch Douglass (State Mu- 
tual Life); and treasurer, Rossie W. Jones, 
Jr., (North America Assurance Society). 


sales 


Aid Association for Lutherans: In force 
has passed $1 billion. It is the only 
fraternal association with that much in 
force at the present time. 


American Bankers Life: In force has 
passed the $100 million mark, attained in 
less than four years of active operation. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New business issued 
and paid-for in May totaled $21,314,550— 
an increase of more than $614 million 
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over last May—with $13,262,369 being 
ordinary and $8,052,181, group. For the 
first five months new business totaled 
$116,181,180 (ordinary, $64,002,370 and 
group, $52,178,810) an increase of more 
than $2214 million over same period last 
year. Total insurance in force reached 
a new high of $2,539,201,792 (ordinary, 
$1,588,157,097 and group, $951,044,695). 


Bankers National: May paid-for ordinary 
business increased 40% over May, 1955 
and paid-for business, including group, 
showed an increase of 203%. Paid-for 
ordinary for the first five months showed 
an increase of 33% over same period 
last year, while the combined increase 
of ordinary and group sales was 115%. 
Insurance in force is 198% better than 
the corresponding period in 1955—$347,- 
576,103 as of May 31, 1956. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Sales of new paid 
ordinary life in May totaled $165 million, 
exceeding May of last year by 28%. In 
the first five months sales of new paid 
ordinary life amounted to $669 million, 
a new record for any like period. 


Equitable of lowa: New paid production 
for the month of June amounted to $12.,- 
810,936, an increase of 9.2% over June 
1955. The total for the first six months 
was $75,435,843, a gain of 6.0% over the 
corresponding period of 1955. Insurance 
in force at the end of June was $1,453,117,- 
389. 


Franklin Life: During May new paid sales 
totaled $56,021,044, a gain of 45.9% over 
same month last year. A net gain of $41,- 
403,000 in outstanding insurance was re- 
corded for the month. New paid sales 
during the first five months exceeded 
$258 million, a gain of 34.6% over same 
period last year. 


Guarantee Mutual Life: Life volume dur- 
ing June, 1956 exceeded that of June, 
1955 by 14%. The first half of 1956 as 
far as life volume is concerned exceeded 
that of 1955 by 18%. During the same 
month, commercial accident and sickness 
business obtained exceeded that of June, 
1955 by 28%. For the first six months 
of the year this business was up 29% 
compared with the first six months of 
1955. 


Jefferson Standard: New business for the 
first half of 1956 amounted to $110,104,- 
972, an 8% increase over the same period 
in 1955. Net gain in insurance in force 
amounted to $66,186,527, the largest for 
any comparable period in the company’s 
history, bringing total insurance in force 
to $1,517,630,574 as of June 30. 


Life of Virginia: The $2 billion mark in 
volume of life insurance in force has been 
passed. 


National Fidelity: A 30% increase in paid 
new business for May has been reported. 
The total for the first five months shows 
an increase of over 25%. 


National Old Line: Insurance in force of 
$250 million has been attained. 


Nationwide Life: This principal operat- 
ing subsidiary of Nationwide Corp. hit a 
record insurance in force figure of $921,- 
817,000 as of May 31, and new paid-for 
business written amounted to nearly $90 
million for first five months. 
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wy, National Old Line. 


Insurance Company 


WITH UNEXCELLED 
AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


CONTACT: C. S. PULLEY —- AGENCY DIRECTOR 


INSURANCE IN FORCE — MORE 


NATIONAL OLD LINE INSURANCE CO. 
LITTLE ROCK. ARKANSAS 
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New England Life: Five record-breaking 
months have brought new ordinary paid- 
for to a total of $302,500,000, a 33% 
gain over the same period last year. May 
production was $54 million. 


North American Life: New life insurance 
sales during June, 1956 surpassed the 
comparable month of last year by a mar- 
gin of 15% and set an all-time record for 
June sales for the company. For the first 
six months in 1956 sales increased 16%, 
over the first six months of 1955. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Ordinary busi- 
ness written in May totaled $82,653,200 
compared to May, 1955 sales of $71,548,- 
755. Total ordinary written for the first 
five months was $402,827,117, up $56,- 
622,129 over the same period last year. 


Philadelphia Life: Now has $300 million 
of insurance in force. 


Provident Mutual: New paid business 
surpassed that of any previous May and 
is the fourth consecutive month in which 
the amount has exceeded that of any 
corresponding month in history. 


Savings Banks Life Insurance Fund of 
Connecticut: At mid-year ending June 
29th new issues of individual policies 
totaled $1,573,500, as compared with $1.- 
513,800, for the same period in 1955, the 
previous record year for new policies 
written. Insurance in force was $34,278,018 
consisting of individual policies amount- 
ing to $24,011,393; group insurance pol- 
icies of $9,254,050; and creditor group 
insurance $1,012,575. 


Shenandoah Life: Life insurance in force 
passed the $500 million mark in June. 
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py Birthday 


and what a first year it has been for 


The Manhattan Life’s 
REDUCING PREMIUM 


IN-T0) FLAN 





HIGHSPOTS 


of the Manhattan Life 
Reducing Premium 10-10 Plan 
2 Guaranteed Reductions in Premium, each 


10%. First reduction end of 10 years, second 
at end of 20 years. 





Original premium may be continued, if desired, 
and policy will in due course become fully 
paid-up. 





Substandard Issued: Up to 1,000% Mortality. 





Premium reductions, if elected, will apply to 
class-rated substandard extra premiums. 





Waiver of Premium (effective to age 60) in- 
cluded in all standard issues without specific 
extra charge, whether applicant is a man or a 
woman. 





Minimum issue: $10,000. Maximum: $100,000. 
Issue ages: 10 to 70, inclusive. Medical exam- 
ination required. 


This policy is participating. 





A little over a year ago, this out- 
_ Standing Manhattan Life Policy made its bow 
to the public. Here’s what happened during the first 12 months: 


$28,721,000.00 in Sales 


Average Size Sale: $21,450.00 


Which means, at age 35, an Average Premium of $570.78. No won- 
der so many go for this experience-tested plan in such a big way. 


HIGH UNIT SALES + LARGE AVERAGE 
PREMIUMS = SIZEABLE COMMISSIONS 


Go out after this prefitable business on the Manhattan 
Life 10-10 Plan. Want a proposal?...Just phone us. 











lf you are a full time representative of another 
company, we solicit only your surplus business. 


Our 2nd 





Fila 
THE MANHATTAN LIFES&&. INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEw YORK, 


Home Office 


120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Major 


DONALD D. CODY 
Second Vice President and Group 
Actuary 
New York Life Insurance Company 


HE INSURANCE COMPANIES and 
ye Blue Cross-Blue Shield or- 
ganizations today protect some 
one hundred five million people 
against expenses arising out of hos- 
pitalization, some ninety million 
against surgical expenses, and some 
fifty million against other medical 
expenses. In addition, the insurance 
companies provide additional cover- 
age against major medical expenses 
beyond these basic expenses up to 
amounts as high as $5,000 or $10,- 
000 for four million to five million 
people. 

The number of insured people in 
the hospital, surgical and other 
medical care categories is being ex- 
panded by about five million addi- 
tional each year whereas in the major 
medical category the number of peo- 
ple has been doubling each year. At 
least 75% of these people are covered 
as members of groups. 


Smaller Groups 


Many life insurance companies 
have begun to extend group insur- 
ance to groups of less than twenty- 
five employees. In the case of New 
York Life we offer group insurance 
to groups of ten or more. We are is- 
suing such insurance plans at the 
rate of twelve hundred to eighteen 
hundred a year, and over half of 
these have medical care coverage. 
One other large company today has 
extended this service to groups of 
four or more employees. This area 
is one of those in which the Presi- 
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Medical Coverage 


dent and Secretary Marion B. Fol- 
som are urging rapid expansion of 
insurance facilities. 

A typical group insurance or Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plan today will 
provide coverages as follows: 
Hospital coverage of $8 to $15 (or 
semi-private) room and board daily 
charges for seventy to one hundred 
eighty days confinement together 
with at least fifteen to twenty times 
the room and board rate for special 
hospital services and a flat amount 
for maternity confinements, 

Surgical coverage according to a 
surgical schedule of $200 or $300 
maximum including obstetrical bene- 
fit of 25% of such maximum. 
Medical coverage providing for a 
$3 to $5 per day for doctors’ fees in 
the hospital from the first day com- 
bined in some cases with other daily 
allowances for visits to doctor’s of- 
fice or home visits usually from the 
first visit upon accident or the third 
visit upon sickness. 

Certain other additional benefits like 
allowances for diagnostic x-ray and 
laboratory tests, poliomyelitis cov- 
erages, etc. 

Health insurance has become a 
means of spreading small payments 
over all employees. We have lost 
sight of the important principles of 
insurance like those which were 
stated some years ago by Mr. Ray 
D. Murphy, now chairman of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society : 
Principle 1 (Infrequent occurrence 
of loss). The loss insured against 
should be of infrequent occurrence. 
Principle 2 (Magnitude of loss). 
The loss insured against should be 
of financial consequence. 

Principle 3 (Loss beyond insured’s 
control). The loss insured against 


must, for practical purposes, be be- 
yond the control of the insured. 
Principle 4 (Definiteness of loss). 
The loss must be of an amount which 
is definite when the contingency in- 
sured against happens. 

The shortcomings in the light of 
these principles can be listed most 
simply as follows: 

(a) Too much insurance of minor 
ills. 

(b) Too little insurance of major 
ills especially non-hospitalized ones. 
(c) Insured are not sufficiently in- 
terested in insurance losses to place 
proper control on the charges. 

(d) There can be duplication lead- 
ing to over-insurance between group 
insurance and individual insurance, 
and between one group insurance 
plan and another group insurance 
plan. 


Shift the Emphasis 


A more efficient health insurance 
design would reduce coverage of 
small payments to large numbers of 
people and would shift the emphasis 
to more serious illnesses now in- 
completely covered. It would also 
introduce more controls so that the 
traditional free relationships among 
various parties (the medical profes- 
sion, the employers, the employees 
and insurance companies) will be 
encouraged rather than weakened. 

It is my opinion that because of 
these shortcomings many employers 
in the next decade will eliminate the 
basic hospital and surgical coverages 
as to identity and will retain and ex- 
tend downward the financial pattern 
of major medical expense insurance. 
This type of over-all plan is known 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Medical Coverage—Continued 


today as comprehensive major med- 
ical expense insurance (sometimes 
called major-minor medical or basic 
major medical expense insurance ). 
A typical design is as follows: 
Reimbursement of 80% of all med- 
ical care charges in excess of the 
sum of $50 and the “basic benefits 
deductible” for each illness. 

The “basic benefits deductible” 



















_ New Flexible — 
\ FAMILY INCOME \_ 


e Provides income protection dur- 

ing family’s dependency years in 
moderate or large amounts as 
needed. 


e Unique in 
from $10 
per thousand. 


its range—incomes 
to $40 per month 


@ Rider affixed to 
any new con- 
tract (minimum 


$2500) except 
5 or 10 year 
term. 


® Basic policy ben- 
efits remain un- 
changed. 


e Liberalized rid- j, 
er the means of // 
tailoring poli-’ 
cies to fit vari- 
able needs. /” 


Flexible and 
liberalized. 





e 
e Competitive cost 
4 


e Family Income 
rider makes an 
ideal contract 
for young peo- 
ple with family 
responsibilities. 


= The COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
© LIFE INSURANCE Zayaany 


SBOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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equals any payments made or the 
cash value of any services rendered 
under any group or group remit- 
tance program provided by any em- 
ployer. 

Maximum payment: $10,000 for 
each illness or related illnesses. 
Maternity benefits : Hospital and ob- 
stetrical charges to a maximum of 
$300 except for complicated preg- 
nancies where the normal benefits 
apply. 

Children are covered from birth. 

The advantages of this plan are 

as follows: 
The plan is a comprehensive major 
medical plan with no underlying tra- 
ditional coverage. The plan ex- 
cludes the small and frequent claim. 
It incorporates coinsurance so that 
the employee is interested in every 
dollar of claim. It covers all types of 
hospital, surgical, medical, nursing, 
ambulance, medicine, and appliance 
charges, regardless of whether hos- 
pitalization occurs. It provides a 
maximum of $10,000 toward cata- 
strophic claims. Duplication is ex- 
cluded. 

The basic disadvantage is that em- 
ployees trained to the reimbursement 
of small claims and unaware of the 
likelihood of medical catastrophes 
are initially unappreciative. How- 
ever, the success of the General 
Electric comprehensive major med- 
ical program recently may indicate 
that this employee antipathy is not 
universal and probably arises from 
lack of education as to the possibili- 
ties of more proper design. 

This comprehensive major med- 

ical plan may involve numerous 
variations especially with respect to 
the hospitalization coverage. For in- 
stance, some plans cover hospital 
expenses from the first dollar of 
hospital expense. Sometimes, there 
is no coinsurance applied to the first 
$500 of hospital expense, or, per- 
haps to the first $250 of hospital 
room and board charges. Some- 
times, even though the deductible is 
applied to all charges (hospital and 
otherwise ), the first $500 of hospital 
charges may not be subject to any 
20% coinsurance after the deductible 
is paid out of pocket. 
The plan described would have the 
following monthly premium rates for 
a plan covering all employees in a 
sizable industrial concern at an an- 
nual premium of $50,000 to $100,000 
in the Chicago area: 





Single Employee : $3.25 
Employee and Family : 11.25 
The pattern of first dollar cover- 
age is deeply ingrained in welfare 
plans today and the most important 
type of comprehensive medical care 
plan for most employers today and 
undoubtedly for some employers in 
the indefinite future will involve a 
continuation of typical basic cover- 
ages combined with the major med- 
ical plan integrated with the basic 
coverage. There are two important 
designs now in use for this cover- 
age; (a) corridor major medical 
deductible plan, and (b) integrated 
deductible major medical plan. 

The basic group insurance plan |] 
assume for illustration to be as fol- 
lows: 

(1) A hospitalization program lim- 
ited to 70 days providing $13 a day 
for room and board and $260 for 
ancillary services while a bed pa- 
tient. 

(2) A $225 hospitalization mater- 
nity allowance. 

(3) A $300 surgical benefit includ- 
ing obstetrical benefits. 

(4) $5 a day reimbursement for a 
visit by a doctor to a hospitalized 
patient. 

To this basic plan may be added 
either of the following two types of 
major medical coverage : 

(A) Corridor Deductible Plan: 
Typically this plan provides for the 
payment by the insurance company 
of 75% or 80% of the excess of the 
medical care charges over the sum 
of (1) the amounts reimbursed by 
the basic plan, and (2) $100 out-of- 
pocket. The out-of-pocket deductible 
amount ($100 in the above) differs 
in various plans but is usually con- 
tained within the range of $100 to 
$300, in some plans being dependent 
upon the salary classification of the 
employee (about 2% of annual sal- 
ary). 

In some plans the deductible applies 
to each illness and only one deduct- 
ible applies to each illness even 
though the illness may run for two or 
three years; this type of plan is 
called the each illness deductible 
plan. This deductible must be ac- 
cumulated over not more than a six 
months period. In other plans the 
deductible applies to all illnesses of 
an individual during the calendar 
year and in such plan the deductible 
is repeated with each new calendar 
year even in the case of an extended 
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illness ; this type of plan is called the 
calendar year deductible plan. There 
is quite a controversy in the insur- 
ance business as to the relative merits 
of these two types of deductible. 
Basically, the choice between them 
is a matter of taste on the part of the 
buyer. The calendar year deductible 
is at least 5% more expensive than 
the each illness deductible for the 
reason that once the medical care 
charges exceed the deductible during 
the calendar year even small medical 
care charges like those for prescrip- 
tions in minor illnesses and for rou- 
tine doctors’ visits are subject to re- 
imbursement. Of course the re-im- 
position of the new deductible with 
the new calendar year is an objec- 
tionable feature to the consumer; it 
serves to offset the essential higher 
cost of the calendar year definition. 

Some companies like my own 
prefer the each illness deductible 
whereas other companies prefer the 
calendar year deductible. My own 
company is perfectly willing to write 
either deductible whereas some com- 
panies insist that their standard plan 
be followed. (These comments are 
equally applicable to the comprehen- 
sive major medical plan, but for a 
$50 deductible the calendar year de- 
ductible is at least 10% more expen- 
sive. ) 


Common Disaster 


Most companies apply only a 
single deductible to a family injured 
in a common accident like an auto- 
mobile accident. (Be sure your plan 
has this feature!) However, deduct- 
ibles otherwise usually are applied 
individual by individual. Several 
years ago companies tried to market 
plans with deductibles applying to 
all expenses of a family each year, 
but the plan was so complicated few, 
if any, were sold. 

In the case of the each illness 
deductible, companies usually pro- 
vide for the paying of $5,000 or 
$10,000 maximum on unrelated ill- 
nesses even though reimbursements 
up to the maximum have been made 
on a previously entirely unrelated 
illness. However, in the case of the 
calendar year deductible plan, the 
$5,000 or $10,000 maximum is usu- 
ally applied to all illnesses over the 
lifetime of the individual. Under 
both plans the contract usually per- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Medical Coverage—Continued 


mits the reimbursement of the full 
maximum if the individual can pro- 
vide evidence of insurability satis- 
factory to the insurance company. 
Such evidence may be submitted 
after at least $1000 has been paid 
out under the major medical plan. 
In the case of an each illness cor- 
ridor deductible plan providing for 
the payment of 80% of medical care 
charges over the sum of (a) the 
reimbursements made under the 
basic plan described above and (b) 
a $100 out-of-pocket deductible, 
monthly premiums would be approx- 
imately as follows in a plan covering 
all employees in a sizable company 
at an annual premium of $50,000 to 
$100,000 in the Chicago area: 


Single Employee 
Employee and Family 


(B) Integrated Deductible Plan: 
The other common type of supple- 
mentary major medical plan provides 
for the payment of 75% or 80% of 
the excess of medical care charges 
up to a maximum of $5,000 or 
$10,000 over the larger of (a) a 
deductible of $300 or $500, or (b) 
the amounts reimbursed under the 
basic medical care plan. The out-of- 
pocket deductible in minor or non- 
hospitalized illnesses thus consists 
of the excess of the $300 or $500 
amount over the amounts paid by 
the basic medical care plan. On 
serious hospitalized illnesses, the out- 
of-pocket deductible is zero because 
the amount paid out by the basic 
program exceeds the $300 or $500. 
This plan is invariably written on 
an each-illness basis for the deduct- 
ible and for the maximum. 


No Deductible 


The advantage of this type of plan 
in serious illnesses is that there is 
no deductible. The disadvantage is 
that in a less serious illness or in 
a non-hospitalized serious illness the 
out-of-pocket deductible can be the 
full $300 or $500. 

The typical monthly premiums for 
a plan covering all employees of a 
sizable employer with an annual 
premium of $50,000 to $100,000 for 
a $10,000 maximum major medical 
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plau of this type providing for 80% 
of the excess of the medical care 
charges over the larger of (a) $500 
or (b) the payments made under the 
above basic medical care plan would 
be as follows in the Chicago area: 


Single Employee 
Employee and Family 


These supplementary major med- 
ical plans may be used with a basic 
program in the same insurance com- 
pany, in a different insurance com- 
pany, or in a Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
organization. Naturally, if two in- 
suring organizations are involved, it 
is necessary that the proofs of claim 
provide to the carrier of the major 





Base Major 

Plan Medical Total 
othe $2.75 S115 $3.90 
cae 10.50 3.00 13.50 





medical plan all the necessary infor- 
mation for proper claim settlements. 


Integration Practicable 


We have found that such integra- 
tion is efficiently practicable with all 
of the Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans 
with whom we have integrated our 
programs. However, in some areas 
because full hospital bills are not 
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rendered as to services covered by 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield, only the 
corridor deductible plan may be used. 
However, the corridor deductible 
plan is becoming the most common 
type of plan and this is not an undue 








Basic Major 
Plan Medical Total 
meee $2.75 $1.25 $4.00 
Murtala 10.50 3:25 13.75 
restriction. 


The determination of a premium 
rate for a major medical program 
is a very complex thing involving 
the following types of information: 
(a) A full description of any basic 
program. 

(b) Geographical area. In New 
York Life we use seven different 
area classifications which we define 
in terms of the average hospital semi- 
private room and board rate. The 
levels of premiums in these seven 
areas vary from 24% on one side to 
24% on the other side of the fourth 
area. 

(c) Age distribution. The cost in 
the age group under 40 is 55% to 
65% of the cost in the 45-49 age 
group. For ages over 65 the cost 
is 250% to 300% of the cost in the 
45-49 age group. In the case of 
retired lives the level of cost can 
run 400% to 500%. 

(d) Income distribution. The costs 
in the under $5000 income group 
run perhaps 75% of the cost of 
the $5,000-$10,000 income group 
whereas the cost for those earning 
over $20,000 may run 200% to 
300% of those in the $5,000 to 
$10,000 group. 

(e) Female percentage. As in the 
case of basic medical care coverages 
the cost for females is higher than 
that for males but not to the same 
degree. For instance, in New York 
Life on supplementary major med- 
ical programs we take account only 
of the percentage of females over 40. 

In buying a major medical pro- 
gram it is important to be sure that 
it provides truly over-all coverage. 
I would urge avoidance of policies 
with exclusions for such sicknesses 
as nervous ailments and insanity, 
alcoholism, narcotism and other such 
limitations which smack of ignorance 
as to modern medical attitudes or 
prejudices. It is not wise to adver- 
tise comprehensive coverage to em- 
ployees unless it is given to them. 
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Children should be covered from 
birth so that reimbursement’ may be 
received for medical care charges 
on premature births and congenital 
conditions will be covered. 

In small cases most companies 
have a weak existing conditions ex- 
clusion which is intended to dis- 
courage the purchase of a major 
medical plan to cover existing con- 
ditions. Such an existing condition 
clause should not be a strong one 
because it is not intended to reduce 
claim costs but merely to prevent 
anti-selection at issue. Such a clause 
should automatically cancel itself 
after a period of time. 

Frequently questions arise as to 
why an insurance company will re- 
strict its payment under major med- 
ical policies to 75% or 80% of the 
medical care charges leaving 25% 
or 20% respectively to the insured 
to pay out-of-pocket. It is unfor- 
tunate that insurance companies 
must ask for this coinsurance. When 
major medical policies first appeared 
a few unwary companies issued 
major medical policies without coin- 
surance with the result that large 
amounts of money were lost. The 
purpose of the coinsurance is, of 
course, to keep the insured vitally 
interested in restricting medical serv- 
ices ‘to necessary ones and in retain- 
ing a financial interest in the fees 
charged for specific services. 

After all, of what interest would 
it be to an employee if a surgeon 
charged $1000 for a $200 operation 
in the event that the insurance com- 
pany picks up the whole bill and 
the employee has no interest what- 
ever? Coinsurance, therefore, is nec- 
essary in order to preserve the 
traditional bargaining relationship 
between the doctor and the patient 
or between the hospital and the 
patient. The only control that ‘is 
effective in all instances is a financial 
one, (either coinsurance or restric- 
tive schedules and inner limits). 

I do not mean to imply, however, 
that doctors are taking advantage 
of major medical plans. Although 
we have several hundred of these 
plans in force, we have not encoun- 
tered any serious abuse by doctors 
or hospitals. They are aware of the 
necessity of charging fees and ren- 
dering service without regard to the 
existence of insurance programs. 
We are confident that major medical 
coverage will not be subject to abuse 
For August, 1956 
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by doctors and hospitals generally 
and we are also confident that it 
will have no appreciable effect on 
the cost of medical care. Naturally 
it will enable people to obtain the 
more adequate medical care they 
need by removing a serious financial 
barrier. This is the reason that we 
provide prepaid medical care insur- 
ance programs. 

The reason for the deductible is 
the reduction of the operating ex- 
pense of insurance programs. To 
the extent that routine charges for 


minor illnesses and accidents are 
covered by insurance, the insurance 
premium becomes a means of budget- 
ing rather than insuring. It costs 
nearly as much to make a $10 pay- 
ment as it does to make a $100 
payment and there are many more 
$10 payments than $100 payments. 
Thus if the insurance mechanism is 
to operate efficiently it is desirable 
to exclude the smaller payments. 
Let me give some idea of the 
number of small payments and of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Medical Coverage—Continued 


their financial importance. In the 
case of a_thirty-one-day hospital 
coverage, insurance companies have 
found the following to be true: 12% 
of all room and board charges (ex- 
cluding maternity cases) occur in 
the first day of confinement in the 
case of adults, the corresponding fig- 
ure for confined children being 25%. 
12% of all hospital claims are for 
confinements of exactly one day and 
10% of all hospital claims are for 
out-patient treatment; on the other 
hand only 3% of the amount of 
hospital charges are incurred on 
confinements of exactly one day and 
only 2% of the amounts of hospital 
claims are for out-patient treatment. 


In the case of the $200 surgical 
schedule about 16% of all claims 
are less than $25 and these represent 
only 4% of total surgical claims. 
Naturally for a doctor’s fee insur- 
ance coverage starting with the first 
visit at office or home, the majority 
of the claims would occur in the 
first day. It is clear that the expense 
of handling claims can be consider- 
ably reduced by requirement that 
the employee make an out-of-pocket 
payment in the form of a deductible 
and thereby ask the employee to 
take care of small or routine matters 
on a budgetary basis. 


The deductible also acts as some 
control for the unnecessary use of 


private nursing for non-serious hos- 
pital cases. 

Of course the deductible serves as 
an additional contribution which the 
employee is asked to make in the 
sharing of the cost of medical care 
insurance with his employer and 
should be taken into account in 
determining the desired extent of 
the employer contribution. 


In setting up a major medical 
program management should care- 
fully integrate the program with 
existing basic coverage in its own 
organization and also any other em- 
ployers’ organizations for which the 
spouses of its employees may work. 
This warning is especially important 
where the spouse’s employer also 
has a major medical program. If 
this duplication is not removed it 
will be possible for the employee 
actually to pocket money as a result 
of a member of the family being sick. 
As a matter of fact, the employee will 
pocket more money, the higher the 
fees charged by surgeons and others. 

The effect of such a circumstance 
in the negotiations between the sur- 
geon and the patient as to fee can be 
well imagined. In this respect, I 
call attention to the fact that in New 
York Life contracts the deductible 
amount is defined as the sum of 
(a) the out-of-pocket cash deductible 
of, say, $100 and (b) the basic bene- 
fits deductible which is defined as the 
payment made under any basic ben- 
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efit plan as reported by the employer. 
The basic benefit plan covers not 
only the basic contract actually re- 
ferred to in the policy but also any 
group, franchise, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield or other service or pre-pay- 
ment plan (including major medical 
and similar plans) arranged through 
any employer, trustees, union or 
employee benefit association. 

It is well to bear in mind that 
insurance is intended to be a re- 
imbursement of charges and must be 
limited strictly by the extent of the 
charges. To ignore this is to ask 
for increased premiums on renewal. 


Individual Policies 


Finally I would like to comment 
briefly on individual policies avail- 
able in the major medical field. 
These policies are issued by a num- 
ber of companies. The policies are 
usually written on the basis of 
payment of 75% or 80% of medical 
care charges up to a maximum of 
$5,000 or $7,500 after a deductible 
of $300 or $500, the latter figure 
being used for higher income people. 
It is impossible for these policies to 
be integrated with basic coverage 
and payments are made without ref- 
erence to any other coverages. The 
premium rates always depend upon 
the age of the husband and the wife. 
Because of the marketing and han- 
dling expenses and the effects of 
selection typical of individual pol- 
icies the premium rates on these 
policies run considerably higher than 
the corresponding group coverages. 


Existing Conditions 


They are issued subject to non- 
medical evidence of insurability sup- 
plemented in some cases by medical 
examinations. They always contain 
existing conditions exclusions, be- 
cause such exclusions are necessary 
on account of the frequency of the 
purchase of such policies by people 
anticipating operations and having 
undetectable physical weaknesses. 
Sometimes these policies are re- 
stricted to conditions which require 
hospitalization. Despite the higher 
cost and the greater restrictions as 
compared with group policies, these 
policies provide very valuable cover- 
age indeed and should be seriously 
considered by any one who does not 
have access to group insurance cov- 
erage of this nature. 
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1955 Exam 


1955—PART C—LAW, TRUSTS AND TAXES 


QUESTION 1 


(a) “The principal types or 
classes of law in the United States 
are: constitutional law, statutory 
law, and common or case law. 


(1) Explain and illustrate the 
nature of each of these types of 
law. 


(2) Describe briefly the role 
played by the court system with 
respect to each of these types of 
law, illustrating with either the 
Federal or state courts. 


(b) “A,” age 35, applied for 
$5,000 of ordinary life insurance 
in the “Y” Insurance company. 
The policy was issued and paid 
for on July 1, 1952. On May 1, 
1955 the agent for “Y” Insur- 
ance company discovered, in re- 
viewing “‘A’s” policies, that the 
cash values given in the policy 
issued on July 1, 1952 were the 
cash values for a $5,000 20-pay- 
ment life policy at age 35. The 
agent notified “A” and the com- 
pany of the error and the com- 
pany asked “A” to return the pol- 
icy so that the correct cash values 
could be inserted in the policy. 
“A” refuses to return the policy 
and the “Y” Insurance company 
decides to bring appropriate legal 
action. 


(1) Explain the nature of the 
legal action which would be ap- 
propriate in this case indicating 
the legal principles on which the 
insurer would base its action. 

(2) Explain any contract pro- 
vision which might have a bear- 
ing on the outcome of this case. 
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DEAN'S NOTE 


The accompanying answers to questions which were used in the June 1955 
C.L.U. examinations given by the American College of Life Underwriters 
form a composite set made up from the replies of various candidates. An 
answer selected for this set is frequently much fuller than that necessary 
for a good grade. Moreover, it is edited in order to complete sentences 
which have been abbreviated or to round out ideas which may have been 
presented in skeleton form. Answers to all questions are presented even 
though candidates were not expected to answer them all. Hence this set is 
substantially longer than that of the typical candidate who receives a high 
grade. 

This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each question, nor 
to indicate that the answers presented were the best which appeared on any 
paper, but rather to give representative high quality arswers. Many of the 
questions and problems involved the use of judgment on the part of the 
candidate. Accordingly, no hard and fast solution could be expected. Credit 
was given for the reasonableness of the candidate’s answers and for the 
intelligence with which he applied his knowledge. 

Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly cautioned not to 
use this set of questions and answers as a direct method of preparation. The 
answers are by no means a short-cut which will take the place of thorough 
and systematic study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who uses them as 
such invites disappointment since the examination questions each year are 
framed with the idea of testing whether the applicant’s knowledge is thor- 
ough and comprehensive. On the contrary, a candidate who has properly 
studied the various subjects contemplated by the examinations may find a 
compilation such as this helpful in suggesting the manner in which the fac- 
tors in a question should be analyzed and the solution organized. He may 
also find it helpful, after completing his preparation for an examination, 
to prepare his own set of answers to the questions herein asked, and then 





compare it with the answers here presented. 








Answer to Question I 


(a) (1) Constitutional law is set 
forth in the United States Constitu- 
tion and in the Constitutions of the 
several states, Constitutional law is 
fundamental law on which all other 
laws are based and to which all other 
laws are subject. The right of the 
Federal government to regulate in- 
terstate commerce, the function of 
the Executive, Legislative, and the 
Judicial branches of the Federal gov- 
ernment, and the right of individ- 
uals to freedom of speech and free- 
dom of the press are examples of 
constitutional laws. 


Statutory laws are laws based on 
legislative enactment as distinguished 
from laws arising through judicial 
decisions and from the Constitution. 
Examples of statutory laws are the 
Federal income tax laws, the im- 
migration laws, and the various 
criminal laws. 

Common or case law is law that 
arises through judicial decisions 
based on custom and judicial prec- 
edent, An example of common law 
is the right of an employer to assert 
“contributory negligence” or the 
“fellow servant doctrine” as defenses 


in a negligence suit brought by an 
(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions-—Continued 


injured employe in the absence of 
statute laws to the contrary. 

(2) The role of the court system 
with respect to constitutional law is 
to interpret the Constitution and to 
determine the constitutionality of 
specific statutes. On many occasions 
the Supreme Court has been called 
upon to interpret the meaning of 
“The Congress shall have power 
to... regulate commerce ... 


among the several states. . . .” Per- 
haps the most striking recent ex- 
ample of the court’s interpretation of 
the Constitution was the Supreme 
Court’s decision that state laws 
which provide that white persons 
and colored persons attend separate 
schools, are unconstitutional. Exam- 
ples of court decisions concerning 
specific statutes are those holding 
unconstitutional (1) the National 
Industrial Recovery act of 1933, (2) 
the first Agricultural Adjustment 
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act in 1936, and (3) the state retail 
price maintenance laws in their 1951 
form. 

The role of the court system with 
respect to statutory law is to inter- 
pret the statutory law and to deter- 
mine the constitutionality of specific 
statutory laws. An example of the 
Supreme Court’s decision with re- 
spect to the constitutionality of a 
statutory law is the decision con- 
cerning the National Industrial Re- 
covery act indicated above. An ex- 
ample of the court’s interpretation of 
a statutory law was the decision in 
1937 upholding the right of Congress 
to require collective bargaining and 
otherwise to regulate labor condi- 
tions in manufacturing under the 
National Labor Relations act. 

The role of the court with respect 
to common or case law is to create 
common or case law and to follow 
precedents. For example, at com- 
mon law, which is based upon de- 
cisions of cases by the courts, a 
widow’s dower consists of a life 
estate in one-third of her husband’s 
real property, but a widower’s cour- 
tesy consists of a life estate in all his 
wife’s real property if, but only if, 
they had a child born alive capable of 
inheriting from them. An example 
of the creation of common or case 
law was the first decision by the 
court that an employer might assert 
“contributory negligence” or “as- 
sumption of risk” as a defense in a 
suit for damages brought by an in- 
jured employe. An example of courts 
following this precedent would be 
any subsequent case in which these 
defenses were upheld. 

(b) (1) The legal action that 
would be appropriate in this case 
would be a suit in equity brought by 
the insurance company asking for 
reformation of the contract. 

The legal principle upon which 
this action would probably be based 
would be either mutual mistake, or 
unilateral mistake combined with 
fraud. If the suit were based on the 
principle of mutual mistake the in- 
surance company would assert that 
a mistake was made in issuing an 
ordinary life insurance contract with 
cash values appropriate to a 20-pay- 
ment life insurance contract, and that 
a mistake was made on the part of 
the insured in accepting this contract 
as the one for which he had made 
application. 

Jf the insured claimed that he did 
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not make a mistake in accepting the 
contract, the insurance company 
would assert that the company made 
a mistake in issuing an ordinary life 
insurance contract with cash values 
appropriate to a 20-payment life in- 
surance policy and that the insured 
fraudulently accepted the contract 
since it clearly did not involve the 
values for which he had made ap- 
plication. 

It is possible that the suit by the 
company would be based on the 
grounds that a contract was formed 
through the offer by the applicant 
and the acceptance by the company 
and that there was a clerical error 
in reducing the contract to writing. 
The insurer would then claim that 
the written contract issued to the 
insured was not the contract entered 
into. 

(2) It might be contended that 
the incontestable clause might have 
a bearing on the outcome of the case. 
Under the terms of the incontestable 
clause in many life insurance pol- 
icies the company may not contest 
the validity of the life insurance con- 
tract after the policy has been in 
force for two years during the life- 
time of the insured. Since this pol- 
icy has been in, force for more than 
two years and the insured is still liv- 
ing, it could be contended that the 
policy cannot be reformed without 
mutual consent. 

Another provision that might have 
some bearing on the outcome of this 
case is the provision that the policy 
together with the application con- 
stitutes the entire contract. This be- 
ing the case, the insured could claim 
that the insurer could not introduce 
evidence concerning the insured’s 
intent as indicated in discussions 
with the underwriter, since this had 
not been made a part of the contract. 


QUESTION 2 
(a and b) In each of the fol- 


lowing cases an attempt has been 
made to assign contractual rights 
or obligations. State, with rea- 
sons, whether each attempted as- 
signment is effective. If it is ef- 
fective, explain precisely the 
rights which are conveyed to the 
assignee. If it is ineffective, ex- 
plain whether a valid assignment 
could be made and, if so, how. 
(1) “A” owes $200 to “B” 
and assigns to “B” this amount 
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it is that we of the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa are proud to number 54 
Chartered Life Underwriters among our field 
and home office associates. 


We contribute wholeheartedly to the Coopera- 
tive Fund and include CLU studies as an 
integral part of our training program. It is with 
real pleasure that we present engraved CLU 
keys to graduating candidates and pay their 





expenses to attend conferment exercises, 
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from wages overdue “A” from 
his employer “C.” 

(2) “D” agreed to teach a 
public speaking course for twenty 
sessions for $600. He assigns 
this contract to “E.” 

(3) “F,” the insured under a 
20-year endowment insurance 
policy purchased twelve years ago 
in which “G” is irrevocable bene- 
ficiary, assigned the contract to 
“H” as security for a loan. 

(4) “J” is named beneficiary 
of a life insurance policy on the 


FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 


life of his brother ““K”’ in connec- 
tion with which “K’”’ has reserved 
the right to change the bene- 
ficiary. “J”? assigns his interest in 
the contract to ““M”’ in satisfac- 
tion of a debt. 

(c) Explain the nature and 
purpose of the Statute of Limita- 
tions. 


Answer to Question 2 


(a and b) (1) “A” can assign 
his overdue wages because his right 


(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 
to receive wages that have been 
earned is a non-personal contract 
right and is therefore assignable. 
Once wages become over-due they 
become a debt and an assignment of 
them is enforceable. 

“B” will obtain the same rights 
under an assignment that “A” had 
before assignment. 

(2) “D” cannot assign his con- 
tract to teach a public speaking 
course because thistontract involves 
the performance of personal services. 
“B” could assign this contract only 
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if other parties to the contract agreed 
to the transfer of the obligation in- 
volved. “D” could assign, however, 
his right to the income he is to re- 


ceive from 
course. 

(3) “F,” the insured, cannot as- 
sign his rights under a 20-year en- 
dowment insurance policy under 
which “G”’ is irrevocable beneficiary 
because an irrevocable beneficiary 
has a joint interest in the policy. 
“F” could assign his rights only if 
the irrevocable beneficiary joins in 
the assignments. 

If “F” attempts to assign his in- 


the public speaking 


When Quality 


business is combined with high 


production, you have two things 
—a career life underwriter and a 


National Quality Award winner. Bankers Life of Nebraska 
is proud to hail these forty-two men as National Quality 
Award winners. Their superior production record for 1955, 
plus near perfect persistency, makes them and their business 


outstanding. 


Twelve Years 


Three Years 


A. M. Victor Oakland, California 
J. L. Silvidi Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. F. Schierberl Indiana, Pa. 

G. |. Jenkins Sioux City, lowa 


R. E. Christensen Kearney, Nebraska 


Two Years 


Carl Lutz Beatrice, Nebraska 
Ten Years 

Jay Overholser Chicago, Illinois 
Nine Years 

G. G. Norvell Spencer, lowa 
Eight Years 

F. A. Sullo Jackson, Michigan 

J. S. Spencer Topeka, Kansas 

E. P. Nispel Beatrice, Nebraska 


H. W. Krumwiede 
J. H. Brown, C.L.U. 


Seven Years 


Sioux City, lowa 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


R. R. Burtner Harrisburg, Pa. 
Six Years 

E. E. Parminter Norfolk, Nebraska 
Five Years 

R. L. Stover Topeka, Kansas 

John F. Smith Omaha, Nebraska 

0. L. Followell Topeka, Kansas 
Four Years 

W.W. Thompson _—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. H. Rice Salina, Kansas 

J. A. LaSala Pittsburgh, Po. 

F. M. Esmonde Philadelphia, Pa. 

L. D. Eiffler Fresno, California 


Wesley Sohl Norfolk, Nebraska 

Pat Muldoon Rapid City, South Dakota 

J. S. MacDowell Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. L. Klepper Los Angeles, California 

Charles Chris Detroit, Michigan 

H. H. Caplan Detroit, Michigan 

H. V. Busby Watseka, Illinois 
One Year 

D. E. Stier Grand Island, Nebraska 

N. A. Shestok Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. E. Quinn, C.L.U. Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. J. McKillop Sacramento, California 

Ray Lindekugel Beatrice, Nebraska 

Shelley B. Lashman Philadelphia, Po. 

E. W. Kurkowski North Platte, Nebraska 

B. E. Kitt McCook, Nebraska 

A. B. Erichson Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. W. Bunn Detroit, Michigan 

C. H. Balsbaugh Harrisburg, Pa. 

P. A. Allen Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. J. VanGorp Oskaloosa, lowa 
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terest to “H,” “H” would receive 
no rights. However, if “G” were 
to predecease “F,” ownership rights 
would revert to “F”’ in which case 
“H,” as assignee, might gain rights 
to the extent of the debt. 

(4) As named beneficiary under 
a life insurance policy in which the 
right to change the beneficiary has 
been reserved, “J” has only an ex- 
pectancy. If “J” assigns his expect- 
ancy to “M,” “M” would obtain the 
same rights that “J” had, that is, a 
mere expectancy. 

Some court cases have indicated 
that an expectancy can not be as- 
signed. In jurisdictions following 
this line of decisions an assignment 
by “J” would be held invalid. “J” 
could make an effective assignment 
only if “K” would make “J” an 
irrevocable beneficiary. 

(ce) Statutes of limitations are 
laws which limit the period within 
which a legal action can be brought, 
after a cause for action arises. Al- 
though the period varies from state 
to state, the one most frequently 
mentioned is six years. 

The purpose of the statutes of 
limitations is to bar delay in bring- 
ing action until after evidence is lost 
or important witnesses have died. 


QUESTION 3 


“A” has been operating a very 
successful contracting business 
as a sole proprietorship for the 
past quarter century and during 
recent years his three sons have 
been employed by him. Recently 
“A” and his sons have been dis- 
cussing a reorganization of the 
business which would bring in the 
sons as part owners. Both the 
partnership and the corporate 
forms of organization are being 
considered. 


(a) Compare the general part- 
nership and the corporation as to 

(1) the methods by which 
management and control would 
be exercised by “A” and his sons; 

(2) the right to engage in 
lines of business outside the field 
of contracting; 

(3) the continuity of the busi- 
ness; 

(4) the impact of the Federal 
income tax. 

(6b) Compare the rights which 
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“A” and each of his sons would 
have in a general partnership and 
a corporation with respect to 

(1) binding the business by 
contract; 

(2) participating in earnings; 

(3) disposing of his business 
interest. 


Answer to Question 3 


(a) (1) General partners have 
an equal voice in the control and 
management of a general partner- 
ship, unless the partnership agree- 
ment provides otherwise. Therefore, 
“A” and his sons, as general part- 
ners, would have an equal voice in 
the control of the business, and they 
would directly, as individuals, par- 
ticipate equally in the management 
of the business. 

In a corporation, however, ulti- 
mate control is vested in the share- 
holders in proportion to their owner- 
ship of voting shares of stock. Share- 
holders, through their right to vote 
their stock, elect a board of directors 
and the directors in turn delegate 
management authority to officers of 
the corporation. If “A” and his sons 
own a majority of the voting stock 
of the corporation, they can exercise 
control of the corporation through 
their election of directors. If “A” 
and his sons elect themselves as di- 
rectors and as directors select them- 
selves as officers of the corporation, 
they would as such exercise manage- 
ment of the corporation’s business. 

(2) A general partnership is un- 
restricted as to the nature of the 
business activity and may engage in 
any legal venture the partners de- 
cide to enter. A corporation, on the 
other hand, must confine its activities 
to those specified in the corporate 
charter, or implied by or incidental 
to the activities specified in the char- 
ter. 

(3) A general partnership is au- 
tomatically dissolved upon the death 
of any partner. Furthermore, the 
withdrawal of any partner or the 
addition of a new partner terminates 
a general partnership. In either of 
these cases a new general partner- 
ship must be formed if the business 
is to continue. 

The life of a corporation is not 
affected by changes in ownership. 
Stockholders may die and _ stock- 
holders may also dispose of their 
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ere’s a recommendation that can mean more business 


for you placed with less time and trouble. Our wide experience 
permits coverage of a broad group of impaired lives including 
select diabetic and coronary cases. In fact, our Branch Offices 
can advise you on the requirements and probable action on 


more than 700 abnormalities. 


Next time you have a problem case let Manufacturers 


Life’s pace-setting underwriting go to work for you. 
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stock without affecting the existence 
of the corporation. 


(4) The general partnership is a 
tax-reporting but not a tax-paying 
entity for Federal income tax pur- 
poses. All income of the partner- 
ship, however, is taxable to the part- 
ners as individuals whether the in- 
come is distributed or not. Under 
certain conditions a general partner- 
ship is permitted to be taxed as a 
corporation. 

The corporation is considered a 


tax-paying entity and is subject to 
the Federal corporation income tax. 
Furthermore, dividends distributed 
to stockholders in a given year must 
be included in the recipients gross 
income, except that under the 1954 
revenue code such persons are per- 
mitted to exclude from gross income 
the first $50 of dividend income and 
are permitted a tax credit of 4% of 
dividend income in excess of $50. 


(b) (1) Each partner in a gen- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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says Dorothy Wen- 
dell, wife of Ben 
Wendell (A. E. Kraus 
General Agency, Los 
Angeles, California) 





“Yes, ‘Ceiling’s unlim- 
ited’ our General Agent 
told Ben when he began 
with Pacific Mutual. I 
thought he meant just 
earnings—and it sounded 
good anyhow. But now 
we know he meant much 
more, and we’re both 
thrilled about the sales 
aids and advanced train- 
ing Ben’s getting — im- 
portant things leading 
to a better sales record 
each year of his career.” 





Dorothy Wendell has 
accompanied her 
husband to each Big 
Tree Top Star Con- 
ference held to date 
—four years. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 
oe 


LIFE « ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 
RETIREMENT PLANS 


GROUP INSURANCE 


C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


eral partnership is a principal in his 
own right and a general agent for 
the other partners within the ordi- 
nary scope of the business operation. 
Stockholders, on the other hand, are 
not general agents and cannot bind 
the corporation to contracts in their 
capacity as stockholders. Only those 
officers of the corporation who are 
authorized to do so can bind a cor- 
poration to contracts. 


(2) 1n the absence of a specific 
agreement to the contrary, general 
partners share equally in the earn- 
ings of the partnership. Earnings 
are automatically credited to the ac- 
counts of the partners. 

Stockholders in a_ corporation 
share in earnings when they are dis- 
tributed in the form of dividends. 
Stockholders receive dividends in 
proportion to the number of shares 
owned. 


(3) Any change in ownership 
automatically dissolves a_ general 
partnership. The fact that new part- 
ners are not accepted in a general 
partnership without the unanimous 
consent of all partners places limita- 
tions on the transferability of a part- 
nership interest which may make it 
difficult to dispose of a partnership 
interest. A “partnership interest” 
may be assigned without consent of 
the other partners but the assignee 
obtains no management rights. 

Unless there is an agreement re- 
stricting the transferability of stock, 
a stockholder may give or sell his 
shares of stock to anyone he chooses. 
The transfer of stock by a stock- 
holder has no effect on the continued 
existence of the corporation. 


Of course, there are greater limita- 
tions imposed on the marketability 
of the shares of the small corporation 
with only a few stockholders than for 
a large well known corporation 
whose outstanding shares may be 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and whose shareholders may 
number in the scores of thousands. 


QUESTION 4 


(a) The Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments act provides for sev- 
eral types of endorsements each 
of which creates different rights 
and _ liabilities between the 





parties. Illustrate each of the sev- 
eral types of endorsements pro- 
vided for in the Uniform Negotia- 
ble Instruments act, indicating for 
each type how it affects the rights 
and liabilities of the parties in- 
volved. 

(b) Explain briefly the legal 
principles involved in each of the 
following: 

(1) Liability of the estate of a 
lessee for the unexpired period 
of a real estate lease; 

(2) Liability of a principal 
for the unauthorized acts of his 
agent; and, 

(3) Right of a life insurance 
company to void the life insur- 
ance contract because of a fraud- 
ulent statement made by the in- 
sured in the application. 

Answer to Question 4 

(a) The Uniform Negotiable In- 
struments act provides for six types 
of endorsements of negotiable in- 
struments. 


(1) A blank endorsement is ac- 
complished simply by the endorser 
writing his name on the instrument. 
One of the simplest illustrations of 
a blank endorsement is that found 
on an ordinary bank check. This 
endorsement transfers all rights in 
the negotiable instrument to any 
person who has possession of the 
instrument. The endorser becomes 
liable for the amount of the check 
or other negotiable instrument if the 
drawer does not meet his obligation 
or if the negotiable instrument 
proves to be invalid. 

(2) A special endorsement is ac- 
complished by the endorser des- 
ignating a certain endorsee to whom 
the instrument is made payable. An 
illustration of a special endorsement 
would be the following: “Pay to 
John Paul Jones.” The endorsee, 
John Paul Jones, under this special 
endorsement would receive all rights 
in the negotiable instrument. The 
liabilities of the endorser are the 
same as his liabilities would be under 
a blank endorsement. 


(3) A conditional endorsement is 


accomplished by stating, after the . 


endorser’s signature the conditions 
under which the negotiable instru- 
ment is to be paid. For example, 
an endorser might make a condi- 
tional endorsement by writing “pay 
to John Doe upon delivery of a 
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Indolent, exquisite hours, day and 
night ... where your only sense 
of time is the rhythmic surging 
surf gently caressing sun 
drenched beaches. There’s every- 
thing to do... all sports and 
entertainment facilities . .. and 


exceptional night life. A wonderful 


way of life... and at prices 
you can afford. Investigate Now! 
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HOTEL STEPHEN F. AUSTIN Austin 
HOTEL BROWNWOOD Brownwood 
HOTEL BAKER . Dollas 
HOTEL TRAVIS Dallas 
HOTEL CORTEZ El Paso 
HOTEL BUCCANEER Galveston 
HOTEL GALVEZ Galveston 
HOTEL JEAN LAFITTE Golveston 
CORONADO COURTS Galveston 
HOTEL PLAZA loredo 
HOTEL LUBBOCK Lubbock 
HOTEL FALLS Marlin 
HOTEL CACTUS San Angelo 
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HOTEL MOUNTAIN LAKE Mountain Loke 
HOTEL MONTICELLO Norfolk 
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Ford car . on the back of a 
negotiable instrument. 

A conditional endorsement is a 
type of special endorsement and 
the rights and liabilities of the en- 
dorser are the same as under any 
special endorsement. The rights of 
the endorsee are limited until the 
conditions of the endorsement are 
met. 

(4) A qualified endorsement is 
so named because the endorser 
qualifies or limits his liability. For 
example, an endorser may avoid 
liability, in part, for the promissory 
note of another person which he en- 
dorses by writing the words “with- 
out recourse” after his signature. 
Under a qualified endorsement the 
endorser gives up all rights to pay- 
ment under the negotiable instru- 
ment and relieves himself for any 
possible secondary liability. How- 
ever, the endorser under a qualified 
endorsement nevertheless warrants 
the genuineness of the instrument. 

(5) A restrictive endorsement is 
accomplished by the endorser in- 
dicating after his signature that the 
instrument is to be payable only to 
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a certain designated person or or- 
ganization. For example, the words, 
“pay to John Jones only” or “for 
deposit only” may be used in making 
a restrictive endorsement. 

A restrictive endorsement limits 
the purpose for which the instrument 
may be used by restricting further 
negotiations. The restrictive en- 
dorser merely assigns his rights in 
the instrument and acquires no lia- 
bility under the instrument. 

(6) An accommodation endorse- 
ment is accomplished when an en- 
dorser signs the negotiable instru- 
ment for the purpose of lending his 
name as surety for another person. 
For example, a person other than the 
debtor may sign the promissory note 
of the latter. An accommodation en- 
dorser never has title to the nego- 
tiable instrument but is liable to sub- 
sequent holders in due course. 

(b) (1) The estate of a lessee 
is liable for the unexpired period of 
a real estate lease. A real estate lease 
is not a personal contract and con- 
sequently survives the death of the 
lessee. 

(2) A principal is not liable for 


the unauthorized acts of an agent 
unless it appeared that the agent had 
authority for the acts committed, 
unless the acts are ratified by the 
principal subsequent to their com- 
mission, or unless the acts are torts 
committed by the agent in the course 
of his employment. 

(3) A fraudulent statement made 
by the insured in an application for 
life insurance would, if it is a mate- 
rial misstatement, give the insurance 
company the right to avoid the con- 
tract within the contestable period. 
It is a well established doctrine that 
fraud in the inception of a contract 
invalidates that contract. With re- 
spect to the life insurance contract 
the liberality of the companies has 
altered this general law so that if 
fraud is not established within a pe- 
riod of time the contract is forever 
incontestable. This liberality would 


appear to be desirable to assure the 


beneficiaries of the insured, when he 
no longer can appear in court in 
defense of the contract, that the fam- 
ily will receive a check and not a 
law suit. 

(To be Continued) 
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) wever expected to. 
ewut $30,000 a year! 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
June 25, 1956 


E. A. Norris Mr, Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 
Woody Norris’ earnings for 


the last six years are as Dear O B: : 

Saleen: It is hard to adequately express my gratitude to 
: the members of the Home Office staff for the hap- 

piness and prosperity that have come to me and my 

family through my Franklin Life agency contract. 

Upon graduating from Butler University, I felt I 
was fortunate when I signed a contract for a coach- 
ing job for $3,000 annually ; however, that same year 
I received an offer to play professional basketball for 
considerably more money. After two years of “pro” 
ball I was ready to settle down to something more 
permanent. 

As I had no previous selling experience I was not 
sure I could sell anything, until I was shown our 
President’s Protective Investment Plan. How grate- 
ful I am for that day! 

In 1950 my cash earnings amounted to $7,913.44, 
and now just six years later my annual income will 
be approximately $30,000, This figure represents 
more money than I ever dreamed or expected to earn. 
This was accomplished by having a desire to improve 
my financial position, plus having the special savings 
and protection plans that have been designed to ful- 
fill the prospect’s wants as well as needs. 
te As I feel that I am a person of average ability, I 

cx am sure that my experience would not be an excep- 

° N tional case. If a person has a desire to improve him- 

oprortun mins self, and has our merchandise to work with, any goal 
casrer: WY is possible. 





1950 . . . $ 7,913.44 
ot « « -« SBES7 
1952. . . 13,400.98 
1953. . . 14,055.65 
1954 . . . '5er671 
1955 . . . 24,981.53 


Sincerely, 
E, A. “Woody” Norris 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 
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aa CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
~ DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 


Over Two Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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ALL STATES Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Wins Lawsuit 


Federal Judge William H. Atwell has ruled in favor 
of the company in a lawsuit filed by Sears, Roebuck & 
Company seeking to enjoin the defendant from the use 
of its corporate name. A subsidiary of Sears, Allstate 
Insurance Company, writes casualty insurance. The 
suit was heard in the United States District Court for 
the North District of Texas, Dallas division. 


AMERICAN ATLAS Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Reinsured 


On May 4, 1956, final judgment was issued by the 
98th District Court placing the company in permanent 
receivership. On the same date, J. D. Wheeler, receiver 
for the company, entered into a reinsurance agreement 
whereby all business in force on April 1, 1956 was re- 
insured by Physicians Life & Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas. 


AUSTIN Life Insurance Company 
Austin, Texas 


Executive Promotion 


R. F. Varnado, formerly vice president and secretary, 
has been elected executive vice president and treasurer. 
He will continue to be secretary of the corporation. 
Two additional Directors were elected. These are 
Trueman E. Ferguson and Max Werkenthin, each as 
an Assistant Secretary for the Company. 


CAROLINA HOME Life Insurance Company 
Burlington, North Carolina 


Expands Operations 
The company is now licensed to operate in Alabama 
and Florida. Applications are pending in several states 


as the field of operations is extended. 
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CAROLINA LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Executives Promoted 


Robert L. Avinger is the new president of the com- 
pany. Arthur F. Langley is first vice-president ; A. Hart 
Kohn, Jr., secretary and treasurer; Deane G. Fowble, 
vice-president and actuary ; John G. Heller, vice-presi 
dent in charge of mortgage loans. A. 1b. Langley, chair 
man of the board, Ames Haltiwanger, president, and 
A. Hart Kohn, Sr., secretary and vice-president, have 
retired, 


COLUMBIA GENERAL Life Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 
SEC Investigation “8 


The Securities and Exchange Commission is holding 
a hearing on the subject of securities sales on the Col- 
umbia General Investment Corporation and this com- 
pany, at Houston, Texas. The hearing will be for the 
purpose of determining whether stock in the two con- 
cerns was offered and sold by means of false and mis 
leading representations. 


COMMUNITY MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Now Legal Reserve Company 


The company has changed its corporate status to a 
mutual insurance company, authorized to transact life 
and accident and health on the legal reserve plan. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Carries Michigan State Group 


The company is carrying the comprehensive insurance 
plan available to full-time Michigan State University 
students recently approved by the student government 


(Continued on the next page) 
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MORE THAN A BILLION AND A QUARTER DOLLARS 


OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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Beneficial 
THOUGHTS 


You will meet today ten people, per- 
haps twenty, or perhaps a hundred. 
Every one of them will have the day 
brightened or darkened by the tone 
and manner of your greeting. You can 
put a little more joy into the heart of 
every one of them by a cheerful, con- 
fident salutation. 

Consider how much greater joy, secu- 
rity and peace of mind you can put 
into their lives through the benefits of 
life insurance. Of this you can be 
proud! 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 
SPrsurance Shao OF 


BENEFICIAL 
David 0. McKay, Pres. 








CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE—Continued 


body. The premium of $8.50 for 12 months provides 
$2,000 accidental death and dismemberment, $750 
blanket accident, $500 blanket hospitalization and $200 
surgical fee benefits. The policy will supplement uni- 
versity health service benefits providing up to forty days 
free medical service. 


COUNTRY LIFE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Increases Dividend Scale 


The company has increased dividends to policy- 
holders, an average of 20%, effective January 1, 1957. 
The increase applies to all policies issued since 1940. 


CROWN LIFE Insurance Company 
Toronto, Canada 


Quarterly Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of the company was 
paid July 3, 1956 to stockholders of record June 20, 
1956, at the rate of $.40 per share. 


EQUITABLE LIFE Assurance Society 
New York, New York 


Golfers Credit Coverage 


This organization is providing the group credit in- 
surance covering A. G. Spalding & Bros. Inc. new time 
payment plan for golfers. 


FEDERAL LIFE & CASUALTY Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Liberalizes Underwriting 


The company has liberalized aviation and military 
underwriting to provide full coverages at standard rates 
for civilian scheduled airline pilots and to civilian non- 
commercial pilots of acceptable age and flying restric- 
tions. Military and war hazard risks are now accept- 
able at slightly over standard risks, with some ex- 
ceptions. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska 


New Home Office 


Construction of a new $1,600,000 home office building 
will begin this fall. The building will have 78,000 
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square feet of space and be in modern style on an 
eleven-acre tract in what is now Indian Hills golf course. 
Most of the trees in the area will be preserved. 


INDEPENDENCE Insurance Company 
Los Angeles, California 


Change of Name 


Effective June 15 the name of this company was 


changed to Independence Life Insurance Company of 
America. 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Officers Promoted 


Jerome N. Powell, formerly vice-president and 
treasurer, has been named executive vice-president. 
Edward L. Doyle, agency assistant, was promoted to 
superintendent of agencies with particular responsibility 
for agency department administration, while general 
agent Roland J. Splittgerber was appointed superin- 


tendent of agencies to deal primarily with agency de- 
velopment. 


THE MACCABEES 
Detroit, Michigan 


Increases Refunds 


The refund scale for this society has been increased 
effective January 1, 1957. The largest increase will be 
at the older ages and longer durations. Accumulations 
will receive 3.8%, instead of 3.5%, as previously. 


MANUFACTURERS Life Insurance Company 


Toronto, Canada 
Increases Non-Medical Limits 


The non-medical limit for age 35 has been increased 
to $15,000 for the company’s whole-time organization. 


MARYLAND Life Insurance Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
New Superintendent of Agencies 

John P. Enright, formerly assistant superintendent of 
agencies for the Philadelphia Life has been appointed 


superintendent of agencies for this company. 
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DO-IT-YOURSELF 
WON'T WORK 
WITH LIFE INSURANCE 





More and more leisure time and 
American ingenuity have combined 
to make “Do-It-Yourself” an industry 
of major proportions. 
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But it won’t work with Life Insurance. 
The advice and persuasion of a well- 
trained agent are essential elements in 
our business so that Life Insurance, 
tailored to the individual, may perform 
its maximum services. 
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MATSON ASSURANCE Company 


San Francisco, California 
Extends Operations to Utah 


This company has been licensed in Utah. It special- 
izes in group life and group accident and health. Con- 
tinental Agency Company, Salt Lake City has been 
appointed the general agent in the state. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company of 
New York, New York, New York 


Executive Promoted 


Philip A. Russell has been promoted to vice-president 
for securities investment. 


NATIONAL EQUITY Life Insurance Company 
Havana, Cuba 


Executive Appointment 


Dr. Alberto Valverde has been appointed vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Latin American Division of this 
company as well as general agent for the Republic of 
Cuba. 





UNITE with UNITED 


The Fastest Growing 
Company of Its Kind 
in America 





1955 INCOME 





$53,209,252 
A Phenomenal Record 
UNITED 
has doubled 1954 INCOME 
its income $44,767,528 
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For Qualified Producers 
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NATIONAL LIFE & ACCIDENT Insurance 


Company, Nashville, Tennessee 
New Medical Director 


Dr. Lloyd C. Miller is medical director of this com- 
pany succeeding Dr. B. F. Byrd. 


NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 
Liberalizes Sub-Standard Underwriting 


This company has liberalized its sub-standard age 
limits. Insurance on life and endowment plans is now 
available for impaired lives between ages 66 and 77. 
The normal limit for all ratings in those ages will be 
$25,000. Additional coverage may be available through 
reinsurance. 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK Life Insurance 
New York, New York 


New Bank 


A new Savings Bank—the Farmers and Mechanics’ 
Savings Bank in Lockport, N. Y., has been added to 
the Insurance System. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 


Duties Extended 


Ralph J. Walker, vice-president of the company and 
in charge of its group insurance department since 1948 
has been named to head the entire agency organization 
as well as continue to control policy decisions in the 
group department. 


PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of America 
Newark, New Jersey 


New Investment Manager 

Gordon S. Kerr, former New Jersey state investment 
director, has been named general investment manager. 
Redevelopment to Start 


The first of the buildings to be razed will start to 
come down in mid-July in the Newark, N. J. redevelop- 
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ment plan for the home office. A seven-story, air con- 
ditioned structure, with white marble facing, will be 
completed on the site in late 1958. Other buildings will 
come down and be replaced gradually. 


Three Year Union Contract 


A new three-year contract has been signed between 
the company and the Insurance Agents’ International 
Union, AFL-CIO, covering 15,000 district agents in 
thirty-four states and the District of Columbia. The 
agreement must be ratified by the union, 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Billion Dollars in Force 


This company reached its goal of one billion dollars 
of life insurance in force in June of this year, less than 
twenty-eight years from its formation. During 1955, 
$333 million of new life insurance was issued_and paid 
for and the gain in life insurance in force was $222,279,- 
532 bringing the total in force to $916,290,534 at the 
end of the year. The company has now set itself the 
goal of $2 billion in force by the end of 1959. 


UNION LABOR Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


New Chief Executive Officer 
Edmund P. Tobin, president, has been designated 


chief executive officer of the company. 
the late Matthew Woll in that capacity. 


He succeeds 


UNION NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
New Agency Vice-President 


George Milne, Jr., assumes full charge of agency 
affairs of this company to succeed Raymond D. Cannell, 
agency vice-president, who commenced a leave of ab- 
sence June 1, preparatory to retirement early in 1957. 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT Insurance 
Company, Concord, New Hampshire 


Enters Europe 


Effective immediately, this company is making avail- 
able its life insurance policies in Europe. Thus, the com- 
pany is now able to provide adequate life insurance 
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GREAT AMERIGAN ~ Dm, 


GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY, Dallas, Texas 
Travis T. Wallace, President * Glen Wallace, C.L.U., Agency V.P. 
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coverage and services for military personnel, their de- 
pendents, and American 
countries. 

General agent in the European field is Joseph King 
with headquarters in Frankfurt-Main, Germany. 


businessmen in foreign 


UNITED STATES Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Share Price Set 


A price of $26 per share (subject to an underwriting 
discount of $1.80 per share) has been announced for the 
650,064 shares of $2 par value stock of United States 
Life Insurance Company now being offered to stock- 
holders and the general public. Of the total shares, 
100,000 constitute a new issue being offered by the 
company through subscription rights and 550,064 are 
being sold from the holdings of Continental Casualty 
and Continental Assurance Companies. The selling 
stockholders have announced that their subscription 
rights to 75,006 of the new issue will not be exercised 
leaving only 24,994 shares subject to the subscription 
offer. Stockholders of record June 7 have the right to 
subscribe for one new share for each ten held at the 
$26 price. Subscription rights expire July 9. Net 
proceeds to the company from the sale of this new issue 
will be $2,420,000 before deduction of estimated ex- 
penses of $9,400. 
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Country Life, Chicago 
(Increases Dividend Scale) ....../ Aug. 84 
Crown Life, Toronto 
(New Assistant Actuary) =~ 
(Declares Quarterly Dividend) . .-May 95 
(Quarterly Dividend) .............4 Aug. 84 


Equitable Life, Des Moines 
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(Officer Appointed) 
Equitable Like New York 
“Vrrensurer Appointed) ee eee 

Health Care for Retired winipiayeee) 


Jan 
(Establishes H.O. Bldg. Dept.) ..Mar. "103 


CT ED 6:6554.006000000000 Apr. 104 
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Farmers New World Life, Seattle 
(Executive Changes 
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co | epee May 96 
Federal Life & ey Battle Creek 


CERO DIWUENEED ccc sccccescccace eb. 79 

(Liberalizes Underwriting) ....... Aug. 84 
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(Officers Promoted) .............. Mar. 104 
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Co IND 6 knb0:h6.0000<00000% Apr. 105 
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(New Officers Elected) ........... 105 
Franklin Life, Springfield 

Oe A ere 104 
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(New Health & Chart F 
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Golden State Matus, Los Angeles 

(Officers Promoted) .............. May 
Government Employees. rid Wadiingten’ 

(Declares Cas | eee May 96 

a Stock Dividend) pneeeu May 96 
Great erican Reserve, Dallas 

(Adds Brokerage Department) ....Jan. & 
Great Southern Life, Houston 


(Executive Promotions) FeeeNasaen May 96 

(Enters Group Field) ............ May 97 

(Dividend Declared) .............. May 
Guarantee Mutual Tite, Omaha 

(Officers Promoted) .............. Apr. 105 

(New Home Office) ..............4 Aug. 84 
Guaranty National Life, Houston 

(Named Secretary-Treasurer) ....Feb. 79 

(Merger with Southwest American Life, 

BOOED 0.0644506045d40050600860 May 97 
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(20% Stock Divide nd) pebnsdece ee Apr. 105 
Guardian Life, New York 
(Aviation Underwriting eae: 


Jan. 
(Officer Promotions) .............. Feb. 79 
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(Acquired by American General) .Mar. 104 
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(Officials E lected) GERkR ia eaesaknan July 96 
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ar. 
— ay Insurance Co., Los — 
re Aug. 85 
ache ence Life Insurance Ghinineg” 
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|. . ee Aug. 85 
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(New Title—Capital Change) ....Mar. 105 
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(Executive Vice President) ...... Apr. 106 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis 
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Liberty National Life, Birmingham 

(New Assistant Treasurer) ...... Apr. 106 
Life & Casualty, Nashville 

(Increases 3a Apr. 106 

Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 106 


Life Companies, Inc., Richmond 
(To Purchase Midiand National). Apr. 106 
Life Insurance Co. of Georgia, Atlanta 


(New Vice-President) ........... Apr. 107 
Life Tndeeetion, Shreveport 

oe ek, a Mar. 105 
Lincoln Mutual Life, Lincoln 

(Reinsures United Central) ...... Mar. 111 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 107 
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(100% Stock Dividend) ....... Apr. 107 
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Maccabees, Detroit 


(Increases Refunds) .............4 Aug. 85 
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(Increases Non-Medical Limits) ..Aug. 85 


Maryland Life, Baltimore 
ee SS aaa Feb. 80 
(New Superintendent of Agencies) Aug. 85 
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aoe Life, New York 
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SRE SEED 0.0000 09:00.000s00004 Jan. 8 
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See, MD onn5050 050000000 
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C2 SO aaa Apr. 108 
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Jan. 
(Liberalizes Sub-Standard meee 4 
u 5 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 


(New Medical Director) ..........2 Aug. 86 
National Standard, Orlando 
(New Medical Director) ppatea sans Jan. 86 


National Union Life Insurance mame ~ 4 


(Impairment Corrected) .......... Jan. 86 
Nationwide Life, Columbus 
(Extends President's Retirement 
7 enna July 97 
(Enters Michigan) ............... July 97 
~ Bay a, | peng 
e Apgene Ere May 98 
now con ife, a York 


(Revises Acc. & ‘ii Policies) 
Mar. 107 
New York Savings Banks Life, New York 
(New Executive Secretary) ........ May 98 
So. .)6|)|6—-- ee Aug. 86 
North American Life, Chicago 


(Increases Net Retention) ........ Feb. 80 
ge _. SRR Mar. 107 
(50% Stock Dividend) ........... Mar. 107 
North American Life & Casualty, 
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(Purchases Control Western Life of 
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(Opens Texas Office) .............. May 98 
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(Executive Changes) .............. May 99 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Now Writes Substandard) ........ Feb. 80 


Northwestern National, Minneapolis 


(OGicers Promoted) .......cccscsce 100 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 

(Executive Promotions) ........... May 

(Executive Changes) ............ June 100 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 

[oe PEED Srcccccctccecesos Mar. 107 

CCHOAROOS GE TEU) cccccscccccses Mar. 107 
Old American Insurance, Kansas City 

McGee New President) .......... Feb. 80 


Old American Life, Seattle 
CEEOW TERMED cw cccsssscccccess Apr. 108 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 108 
Old_ Republic Credit, Chicago 
(Changes Title) 
(Increases Capita eat 
Old Republic Life, hica 
(New Title for Old Republic ee a6 


Uld Security Life, Kansas City 
(Executive Promotion) ........../ Apr. 109 
SY DIED ance cnaushece scenes May 99 


Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Old Company Appeals to Supreme 
) 


ME ‘adebeabgadnese444046:100400 Feb. 81 
(Supreme Court Approved) ........ May 99 
(New President) ............ 





(Duties Extended) ........ 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 


(Executive Promotions) ........... Feb. 81 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 
(Executive Promotions) ........../ . 108 


i ~ ania Life, Philadelphia 
New Executive Vice President) ..June 100 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 


(Executive Promotions) ........../ Apr. 109 
Pioneer Life & Casualty, Gadsden 

(New Vice-President) ............. Feb. 
Pioneer Mutual Life, Fargo, N. D. 

(New Agency Director) .......... Mar. 107 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City 

GEE ED 4, 5600 010:00.00000064 Apr. 109 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 109 


Protective Security, Beverly Hills 
eo ek !” — eer Feb. 
Provident indemnity Life, see 


(Increases Capital es ee: Mar. 108 

(Enters Ordinary Field) ......... Mar. 108 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Officer Promotions) .............. Feb. 81 

(Enters Group Field) ............. July 97 


Prudential, Newark 
(Liberalizes Underwriting Rules) .Jan. 86 
(Plans New Office Building) 


eeccce an. 5 

(New Vice-President) ............ Feb. 81 

(Officers Promoted) .............. Mar, 108 

(New Loan Department) ........ Mar. 108 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 109 

(Executive Promotions) .......... May 100 

Ci ED scandsddescenscas June 100 

(New Investment Manager) ...... Aug. 86 

ba peng mma | rer Aug. 86 

(3-Year Union Contract) ........./ Aug. 87 
Public Savings Life, Dallas 

(Correction Notice) .............. Mar. 108 
Republic National, Dallas 

TIpeOOrS PROMOGSE) ..ccccsccccces Mar, 108 

(Officers Promoted) ............. June 101 

(Billion Dollars in Force) .......4 Aug. 87 
Rushmore Mutual Life, Rapid City 

Se AD a4.6.050084500%0006% Apr. 109 
Wocmsity Mutual, Binghamton 

(Pille New President) ........... Apr. 110 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 110 
Shenandoah Life; Roanoke 

(Now A Mutual Cémpany) ........ Jan. 87 

CREE EEE 9050050060556550006 Jan, 87 


Southern Medical & Hospital, Waco 

(Under Commissioner's 

ED winesce0s4ss60s0cae Feb. 82 

Southland Life, Dallas 

(Building Progress Report) . 7 

(50% Stock Dividend) ........... Apr. 110 
nontinent American Life, Houston 

(Merger with ag National). .May 97 
Southwestern Life, Dal 

(Proposes 50% Stock ‘Dividend) -Mar. 108 


(Approves Stock Dividend) ...... May 100 
Standard Insurance, Portland 

Sk. aaa Feb. 82 

(New Official Appoints) Lane Feb. 82 
State Farm Life, Bloomington 

(New Vice- Presi  Gistensesens May 100 
State Life, Indianapolis 

COW FUORORC) scccesecccscses Mar. 109 


State Mutual Life, Worcester 
(Liberalizes Underwriting Rules) ..Jan. 87 





(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 110 

(First Non-Can Dividend) June 101 

aa July 97 
Sturdivant Life, Wilkesboro 

COUr CIN) = ccccccccccocsscccs June 101 


rior Life, Florence 
(New Executive Vice-President) ..Feb. 8 


Texas Life, Waco 


(Declares Stock Dividend) ........ Feb. 81 
Unified Reserve Life, Indianapolis 
CRO, GND concen scccccceccs Feb. 82 


U. S. Life, Dallas 
(Permit Suspended) .............. Feb. 82 
Union Casualty and Life, Mt. Vernon 
(New President, New Directors) ..Jan. 87 
Union Labor Life, New York 


(New Chief Executive Officer) ....Aug. 87 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 110 

(INOW BOCTOERTT) .ccccccccccccsces May 100 

(Official Elections) .............. June 101 


Union National Life, Lincoln 
(Acquired by American General) .Mar. 109 


(New Agency-Vice-President) ...Aug. 87 
United American — Atlanta 

(New Comp: pany) (ekwkdesaeseaecw Mar. 100 
United Central Life, Lincoln 

(Business Reinsured) ............ Mar. 111 


United Life & Accident, Concord 


(Officers Promoted) .............++ Mar. 111 
(COW DEPSCTOP) cccccccccccccccccs Mar. 111 
(Enters Europe) ...........-se00: Aug. 87 





United Mutual Life, New York (Now. PremQemey: ccc icicscintesinces June 102 Woodmen of the World, Omaha 
(Officer Promotions) ai radecathe tea July 97 West Coast Life, San Francisco (Discontinues Woodmen Hospital) 
United Services Life, Washington ings 2 —— by Sise) ...... July 97 May 100 
(Executive Promotions) ........../ Apr. 110 festern e, Hamilton ; A ie 
United States Life, New York we ‘ (Control Purchased) ee eo Mar. 111 —- 4. Benefit & Benev. Assn., 
(Enters Participating Field) ...... Feb. 82 Yestern Nationa e, Amarillo = ae 
(inerenses COBIAl) ....0s:c2cccccas June 101 (New Home Office) ......ccccceees Feb. 82 erent with Workmen's Benefit Feb. 82 
(More Independent Operation) ...June 102 ee CRO i! i ee Ce eee eer ete Pet eee eee , 
yo eS aaa Aug. S7 COW PVORMIIED bnccccccccknswoes June 102 Workmen’s Benefit Fund, Brooklyn 
Variable Annuity Life, Washington (New Vice-Presidents) ........... June 102 (Societies Merge) .......cccccseees Feb. 82 





(LIST OF AD’ SERS 





TE RO oon. oo tk ca has OS ows aweeaeeeb's S1 Manhattan Life, New York, - De ceeness aces hE eeaasedibneaad 8 
All American Assurance Co., Lafayette, Lia. ...... cc cccccecees 30 Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada ................cceeeneees 7y 
American National, Galveston, Texas .......00.00.cc cc cee eee ees 63 Massachusetts Mutual Life, —— eee ee Pee 56 
ee NOS, SONI 86 6 6. 5.6.4.0.0.0:6,6:05:0.4 00 b406 edae weweoeee 85 RO Se a ree ee 6 
ee, ee I os a cc icvas aw 05-030 Ewaee emcees aeserene 59 Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., at OT RAR RR es 37 
SN ee I EINES oo oa eccasccsno acest esas coucnmewevniasokes 4 Monarch Life, Springfield, RN I ea coy alc 5 
Mutual Bond & Mortgage Co., St. Louis, Mo. .................. 16 
ON a ae ae Ce eter re 53 Mutual Life of New York, New York, N.Y. ........0.0. 0000000: 2 
ng od ce nwihin dco auine/e ale wneins 60\eelames 78 
RD TN TDI TOON, onc nkicnccccrcavcccsecsvescces 9 National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio ................00065 47 
Beneticial Life, Salt Lake City, Utahd ....cccccsccccscvcscccevens S4 National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. .................6.5 S5 
OP CRAPES Ge (OO, SEVEN, SOOCRONS DEO. ocincccorccvcssercdesvsees 32 TOGELOEE CNG TiO, TATTS TROGK, BEE. 20. cccccccsccccwecesecce 67 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Masa. ......... 2. cceseccccsscccces 10 National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas ................ceeeeeee 62 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. .................... 32 DROUIN MUN WORTTOM, TE, TOUS, BIO. oie ese sc ccciccccscetsrednceces 32 
DOs RE EO. CN, TIS on iinc cas cc cece ccc cteescecnnces 9 
California-Western States, Sacramento, Calif. ................. 23 Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. ...............+-5- 3 
CAMmGReM, Jl., TOMRIG TB. CHMCRRG, BE. oinccctcccesceasecwesewee 32 
ee Ree ee 67 OGocciienteal Tite. Ton Ammotes, Calil, ....cccccccessesccscccesesce 92 
Central Standard Eile, Ciicawo, TW: ois. cin ceccncccvscccessces 73 Old Republic Life, Chicago, Tl. ......... cece eee cece cece eeeee 10 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Calif. ............. 32 
Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass. ...........cccesesccees 70 ~acific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. ........ccccsccccccoees 31, 80 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, I a eh taal 76 Paul Revere Lafe, Worcester, BEBSS. 2... ccccsccesccccssssccces 74 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Til, ..........cccccssccccccsectcs 55 Peirce Dictation Systems, Inc., Chicago, Il. ...............666- 44 
Ce ee, NE IN ence anikaiccne be cae Me musewienado enews 46 Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ...........ccscccccccceeces 19 
Precision BEfe. Co., TvGRSTOM, Th. 2... cc ccc cccecseecccseceses 40 
Dawson & Son, Ine., Miles M., Springdale, Conn, .............. 32 
Dwyer-Curlett & Co., Los Angeles, Cal. ......ccccescccccccccces 25 Recordak, Incorporated, New York, Ee nits ei ncee dah bees 49 
Remington Rand Univae Div. of Sperry Rand Corp., N. Y. ..... 39 
Kastman Kodak Co., (Verifax Div.), Rochester, N. Y. .......... 49 Republic National Life, Dallas, Texas ..............eeeeeee cece: 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des 1 Mg EEE eee aera 77 Reserve Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. .........ec ee ceeeecees 41 Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. 
NT i CI TN 6 os germ ba demed emaeis habe Ksnaiewk 63 Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, V8. ........ccccccsccccccccccccceses 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Le area tern a ratbine a ana enae ‘ Se Ts TR, OD onc cece tececssccsnceessncesnacees 
DP VMMEE SAO, TUMIIE, BE. cnccceccccccccesssvscccneacessce 82 Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sun Life, Montreal, Ss ea a aes 
i iis Ses NS I on. a'5.cnea Vedios os s0bnsseccneseevasies 32 
Gores Oe ae |S 5 a ae. i FINE, ca sinc cds a blace s)eS0.0:0.00,0 KRM Ce eee saOaee 8 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas ..............cccccecces 87 Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Tih. ......cccccscccccccccvesvecs 32 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas .........ccccccccccccccece tH Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. ...........-0-.eeee 32 
Sy Wea any Ue PI IID 066 bec Kn cnkkdsdubintinceeonseeds 32 
Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp. .............. eee eee eee 72 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Ine., Indianapolis, Ind. .............. 32 Union Cantal THATS, Cimcimmatl, CRO onc cic cece ccessccesce 17 
Union National Life, Lincoln, Neb. .........ccceccccencsccccecs 66 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N.C. ......... 0. cee ee eee 64 ee eg SS Serer er reer ree 65 
United Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, Ill. ..............-- 86 
Ramen ity Tits, Hemeee City. My iiivkcckxccdsddcccccsccevcnsens 58 United Services Life, Washington, D. C. ..............6500005- s 
Rie tee, CeO Are MN, 1) 16,5 4ik/oinierui pie wkend omaataentnmceet 8+ Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens em WAG, cc csscabvrweduns 45 
EATG OF Wirmen., PCM, We aki oie sic cick ve siksre'scicowsrnrnieccwacs 91 Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, . Re aaa Crs es Bee 32 
Lineoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. ..............ccccccces 26 Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New york. i Ms. RhdsACR ORR ee Re 32 
Loyal Protective Life, Boston, Mes... <sccccccscasscccecsenves 62. Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N.Y. .........505 32 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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Best’s Life News 








Quality vs: Quantit 


Recently The Life of Virginia exceeded pany and its representatives is perma- 


$2,000,000,000 of insurance in force. nent, quality business. There need be no 
While quantity is important to a life conflict between quality and quantity. 
company, we believe that the business We are proud to salute the following 1956 
which is most desirable for both a com- National Quality Award Winners: 





12 YEARS 3 YEARS 1 YEAR 
M. H. Webb, Jr. O. T. Amory, Jr. Robert W. Austin 
D. L. Williams, C.L.U. Frank G. Childress Paul D. Bailey ’ 
W. E. Durham Wade A. Barham 
11 YEARS George H. Fletcher, Jr. J. R. Clarke 
J. A. Jamison, Jr. W. C. Jones Ray W. Clarke, Jr. 
6 vem Albert E. Killian Theodore R. Collier 
Frank P. Redman, Ill Ernest Eley 
T. Braxton Horsley, C.L.U. a ¢ Stump, Jr. William L. Garretson 
6 YEARS Lloyd Williams Lloyd W. George 
- W. P. Wootton Raymond O. Kerce 
Abe Richman - 
George E. Simpson 
S YEARS 2 YEARS C. C. Soufas 
Cad A Math J. L. Bevans Walter Tomala 
E. Landon Meredith Staphen Hedi, Jr. Robert J. Vance 
Sam D. Montgomery, Jr. James M. Harwell 
R. L. Jordan 
4 YEARS Myron A. Migliorino 
Robert W. Henry Leo H. Rice 
Billy Richman Ernest W. Rowland, Jr. 
W. |. Rosenthal, C.L.U. —_F. L. Summers 
Howard E. Smith Arthur E. Ward 


Louis P. Stickley 


$)) THE LIFE “820s OF VIRGINIA 


ie 





y/ SINCE 1871 RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





THIS, TOO, 
IS A CATASTROPHE! 





Too many folks today get so blinded by fear of 
major medical expenses that they overlook the 
devastating impact of prolonged disability on 
their incomes. This is a catastrophe, too. 


Happily, it’s protectable—with Occidental’s C-32 
policy providing income for the duration of 
totally disabling injury or sickness! (Non-house 
confining first two years for sickness.) 


If, like many men today, your client has sick- 
leave pay or other resources to weather short-term 
disability, this C-32 policy can be real catastrophe 
disability income coverage. 


A 90-day elimination (he waives income for 
any disability under 3 months) gives him nearly 
twice as much income for the same premium 
as 1st-day coverage! 


This is “More Peace of Mind Per Premium Dollar” 


"A Star in the West...°x¥* 





